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IF THOU ART BLEST. 
If thou art blest, 
Then let the sunshine of thy gladness rest 
On the dark edges of each cloud that lies 
Black in thy brother's skies. 
Ié thou art sad, 
Still be thou in thy brother’s gladness glad. 


>? -- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Are you laying all your plans to attend 
the National Convention in New Orleans? 


—_—_-——_ 


Governor Aycock of North Carolina, in 
his message to the Legislature, recom- 
mends a law forbidding child labor under 
the age of twelve years. 


—- eS UC 


The Animal Rescue League will hold a 
public meeting at the Park Street vestry, 
Jan, 27, at 3.30 P. M. All interested are 
cordially invited. 





The series of short answers to the com- 
mon objections to equal suffrage, pub- 
lished in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL of Jan. 
10, has been reprinted by itself, and may 
be ordered from this office at 50 cents per 
hundred. 





Let Massachusetts suffragists come 
early to the hearing at the State House 
next Tuesday morning, in behalf of the 
bill to give women taxpayers a vote for 
the officials who are to spend their money. 


ll 





Subscribers who do not file their Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNALS are invited to mail 
them, when read to influential men and 
women in New Orleans whom it is desired 





‘names are furnished by the friends 


5; - 
to interest in equal suffrage in advance of | knew well, said that he was glad to have that they think it is no privilege to go 
moved to New York, where a Democrat | there 


the National Convention. Any subscrib- 
ers willing to do this are asked to send 
word to this office, a.d each 
given the name and address of some per- 


' son in or near New Orleans to whom to 
These | 


mail the paper week by week. 
in 
Louisiana. 


—= 


MRS. HOWE AND MRS. CHENEY WITH THE 
PRESS WOMEN. 


The literary season of the New England 
Women’s Press Association opened charm- 
ingly at the Vendome in this city last 
Wednesday. The gloom out-of doors only 
emphasized the brightness and warmth 


within; and those who came were well | 


} 
} 


will be! 


| journal of 
Lang, so the office was jocosely | 
| called 


might be considered an honest man and a 
gentleman. In the Boston of that day it 
was impossible. 


Later he was minister | at it. 


It recalls the story of the small girl who 
had found an apple and was preparing to 
Her brother ran up to her with a 


to England, following the elegant and pol- | face of horror and consternation, and told 


ished Edward Everett, and having with 
him his accomplished wife. The London. 
ers suggested that they would like to 
have the Americans send over Mr. Everett 
and Mrs. Bancroft. 

The Commercial Advertiser was another 
that day The editor was 
bamed 
“Auld Lang’s sign.’’ The New 
York Herald introduced personal journal- 
ism, having, it was said, made a bargain 


| with caterers and hair-dressers to provide 


repaid by the rich suggestion in the clear, | 


fine, noble faces of Mrs. Howe and Mrs. 


Cheney, comrades in a}l brave and uplift- | 


ing work for so many years, as they sat 
together on the platform. Mrs. Liver- 
more was to have made a third, but un- 
fortunately was unable to come in the 
Mrs. Ricker, the new president, 
introduced as chairman of the afternoon 
Mrs. E. M. I. Merrill, who paid a graceful 
and earnest tribute to ‘tthe pioneers, the 
openers of opportunity, those who have 
made life so much more worth living, who 
have won for us women the very right to 
assemble together as we do.” 

The general topic of the afternoon was 
“Reminiscences of Journals and Journal- 
ism of Other Days.”’ 

Mrs, Cheney spoke affectionately of the 
Boston Transcript, known to us all, but 
not to us allin the beginning,—the liter- 
ary home of the first woman journalist, 
Cornelia Walter. It was in the thirties 
that the Transcript was started, under the 
editorship of Lynde M. Walter, a man of 
great fairness and ability, who mea: t to 
make the paper non-partisan and non- 
sectarian, although himself an Episco- 
palian and a Whig. It was a small sheet, 
so that a kitchen-maid, into whose hands 
the newspapers finally fell, called it ‘‘an 
unsignified little paper, not fit to light 
fires with,’’ but it was multum in parvo, 
and called “the tea-table journal.’’ In 
1838 a party of young ladies started for 
their own amusement a paper called the 
Mount Vernon Review the chief contribu- 
tor being Cornelia Walter, the youngest 
sister of the editor of the Transcript. She 
was possessed of a lively fancy, and wrote 
wonderful imaginary reviews and stories. 
Another constant and very sensible con 
tributor was Sarah Josepha Hale; and 
Mrs. Cheney, then Miss Littlehale, had 
printed there her first poem, ‘*To the 
Evening Star.’’ Cornelia Walter was tall, 
well-proportioned and handsome, a fine 
horse-woman, with a brilliant, rosy com- 
plexion, and although gay, genial and 
amusing to the last degree, had a habit of 
standing absolutely motionless when un- 
occupied, so that some one, returning 
from a great fair for the Blind Asylum, 
where she stood at the flower table, said, 
“They have the most beautiful wax figure 
you cap imagine at the Fair!’’ Mr. Wal- 
ter’s health failed, and when he died the 
editorship of the paper was offered to his 
sister, who carried it on ably for some 
years. She continued it on the same lines 
that her brother had laid out. Deter- 
mined especially that all criticism should 
be true criticism, she attracted much at- 
tention by her bright wit and spicy com- 
ments. She was a delightful companion, 
with maay admirers of course, and in 1849 
she married Mr. William E. Richards. 
Both were afterward much interested in 
patriotic matters. ‘She did her work,”’ 
said Mrs. Uheney, ‘‘with no craving for 
notoriety, but no shrinking from obvious 
duty—one among the leaders of the long 
line of women who do them honor.”’ 

Mrs. Howe said she had been asked to 
speak of New York journalism, because 
she had been a Bostonian ‘only a little 
over half a century.’”’ The New York 
American, edited by Charles King, son of 
Rufus King, was the notable paper then. 
He had been educated at Eton, where he 
knew Lord Byron. Mrs. Howe recalled 
the sensation made by an anti-slavery ser- 
mon preached by Dr. Cox, which gave 
great offence. He said, among other 
things, that we were not at all sure what 
the complexion of the dear Christ was. 
Editor King held anti-slavery opinions, 
and never forgave Henry Clay for his part 
in the Missouri Compromise. After 
many years he became president of Co- 
lumbia College. Mrs. Howe met him 
last at the house of George Bancroft, 
author of the History of the United 
States. Mr. Bancroft, whom Mrs. Howe 


storm, 








items from private life. An uncle of Mrs. 


her that the apple was green, aod that if 


| she ate it she would have the cholera and 


die. 


The child, in alarm, threw down the 


| apple, which her brother at once picked 


Howe's, who was to give a ball, sent word | 


to Bennett that if he printed any person- 


whipped. ‘tHe was horsewhipped more 
than once,’’ said Mrs. Howe, ‘‘but it only 
increased the circulation of the Herald.”’ 
It was said that when General Scott was 
candidate for President, Mrs. Scott 
him his election, because at Rockaway, 
beiog offered a copy of the New York 
Herald, she auswered, ‘I never touch the 
Herald.”’ 

Mrs. Howe spoke interestingly of the 
New York Mirror, edited by George P. 
Morris and N. P. Willis; of the latter’s 
brilliant letters from London, and _ his 
coxcombry; also of his friendship for Dr, 
Howe. A complete file of The Boat- 
swain’s Whistle, a paper published for the 
benefit of the Seamen’s Fair in 1864 and 
edited by Mrs. Howe, was passed around, 
‘“*Then,’’ she said, ‘I first made acquain- 
tance with the printer’s devil, and devil- 
ish it was!’’ The little sheet had commu- 
nications from Dr. Hedge, E. P. Whipple, 
Mrs. Fields, Dr. Bellows, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Maria Cummings, author of 
“The Lamplighter,’ and other distin- 
guished authors. The paper was sold at 
the Fair by a group of Latin School boys, 
among whom was Mrs. Howe’s son Henry, 
‘now a grave professor at Columbia Col- 
iege.”’ 

Mrs. Howe mentioned the Boston Com- 
monwealth and its courageous work, also 
its predecessor, the Chronotype, the 
“Come-outer paper,” edited by Elizur 
Wright. She thought that women jour- 
nalists had improved since the early days, 
when they sometimes chose rather to show 
wit than wisdom. As an example of the 
comparative importance of personal mat- 
ters in Little Boston and to-day, she spoke 
of a certain lady and her daughters, de- 
lightful Sectch people, relations of the 
Earl of Buchan, whom Mrs. Howe met 
and enjoyed in Scotland later. One of 
the daughters was said to bave been the 
author of a little skit about the Blind 
Asylum Fair, in which harmless personal 
allusions were made—as, for instance, a 
Mr. Rice was called ‘Mr. Hominy,”’ ete. 
Such a hue and ery arose about it that 
the poor lady and her daughters actually 
had to leave town, ‘‘whicb shows,” said 
Mrs. Howe, with a twinkle in her eye, 


2 999 


‘thow dangerous fun is! 


lost 


Miss Mabel Stoch, accompanied by Mrs. 
Martha Dara Shepard, sang a group of 
French songs, and later ‘‘The Lass with 
the Delicate Air’ and “Shall He Up- 
braid?’ A wonderfully pure, sweet, flex- 
ible voice has Miss Stoch, and excellent 
method. Bouquets of carnations were 
presented to Mrs. Cheney and Mrs. Howe. 
Guests and entertainers gathered around 
the pretty teattable. Mrs. Maud Howe 
Eliott, Mr. Clement of the Transcript, 
and the Misses Mustis, whose ancestor, 


Mr. Dutton, was one of the original 
owners of the Transcript, were among the 
guests. Cc. W. 


=o 


PRIVILEGE OR BURDEN? 

President Draper says, ‘'Voting, serving 
in the Legislature, is a burden, not a 
right.’’ Men have fought, bled and died 
to get a vote, and if any attempt were 
made to relieve President Draper of 
that ‘‘burden’’ he would resist it as he 
would an attempt to relieve him of his 
watch and purse. So would other men. It 
is only when the proposal is made to grant 
the same privilege to women that some 
men suddenly discover it to be no privi- 
lege at all, but merely a burden. 

As for the Legislature, few women have 
any wish to go there, and very few have 
thus far served as legislators in the en- 
franchised States. But when we see the 
great efforts that hundreds of men every 
year are making to get themselves elected 
to the Legislature, it is hard to believe 


upand proceeded to devour. She watched 
him with round eyes, and finally asked, 
“Won't the cholera catch yon, ( 
“No,’’ answered the urchin calmly, with 
full. ‘It’s only after little 
Boys dou't have cholera.”’ 

A. S. B, 


too? 


his mouth 
girls. 
-_—--_ — 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will speak on 


| Perils of the Republic” at the next Fort- 
alities about it, he would have him horse- | 


nightly of the Massachusetts W. S. A., 
which be held at 3 Park St., Tues 
day, Jan. 27. at 3 P.M. Light refresh- 


will 


| ments and a social hour will follow. 


| New Brunswick, N,. J. 





| matters. 


| front seat. 


Admission free to members; to others, 
15 cents. 

When Mrs. Livermore is to speak, there 
is always a crowded attendance; so those 
wishing to be sure of seats should come 
early. 

—_ =e 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Mrs. M. F. Vickery and Miss Millie 


Opie have been appointed on the board of | 


Pitman M. E, Church, 
They will now be 
in all chureh 


stewards of the 


entitled to a voice and vote 


In justifying his appointment of | 


the women, the Rev. Mr. Stafford said: | 


‘Men excuse themselves from some duties 
because it would hurt their business or 
injure them politically. Women care 
nothing for these things. 


Miss Mary FE. Andrews was lately or- 
dained the Universalist ministry at 
Hamilton, O. The ordination services 
were of unusual beauty. Palms and mass- 
es of white chrysanthemums decorated 
the pulpit space. Six girl friends of Miss 
Andrews acted as ushers. As the last 
notes of the preliminary music sounded, 
the six ushers, all in white, led the way 
to the front of the church, followed by 
Rev. Martha A. Bortle, Rev. Henrietta G. 
Moore, and Rev. A. B. Church, president 
of Buchtel College at Akron. At the altar 
Miss Andrews, dressed in white, met the 
party, and sat with her girl friends on the 
The ordination sermon was 
preached by Miss Bortle from the text, 
“The kindom of God is within you.”’ Mr. 
Church spoke on the meaning of ordina- 
tion. The ordination hymn, written by a 
close personal friend of Miss Andrews, 
Miss Luella Z. Rummell, was sung by the 
congregation. Then Miss Andrews knelt 
between Rev, Martha A. Bortle and Rev, 
Henrietta G. Moore, while the latter made 
the ordination prayer. The right hand of 
fellowship on behalf of the Ohio Univer- 
salist Convention was extended by Miss 
Moore in an eloquent address. A few days 
later Miss Andrews was installed as pas- 
tor of the First Universalist Church of 
Kansas City, Mo. Rev. E, Ellwood Nash, 
D. D., preached the sermon and gave the 
charge to the minister and to the people. 
Rev. J. W. Fifield, D. D., and Rev. W. H. 
Combs, D. D., took part in the services, 
and fraternal greetings were extended by 
leading pastors of the city. 


” 


to 


Rev. Mrs. Nellie C. Opdale, who has 
been pastor of the Universalist Church at 
La Crosse, Wis., for the past four years, 
tendered her resignation last month. Her 
congregation, by a majority vote, declined 
tv accept it. As she insisted on further 
action, a second meeting was called, with 
much larger attendance, and her resigna- 
tion was refused by an increased majority 
vote. Nevertheless, Mrs. Opdale decided 
that she must close her pastorate, which 
is a matter of much regret and sorrow. 
The correspondent of the Universalist 
Leader says: . 


Her faithfulness as pastor to a!! classes 
of people has been unremitting. She has 
never known any distinction of classes in 
her relation with this people. To her they 
are all her family, with common needs, 
joys, and sorrows. Her ability as a 
preacher has never been excelled by any 
other pastor of this church. Her sermons 
are logical, clear, and forceful expositions 
of the simple gospel of Christ. Mrs. Op- 
dale has always interested berself in the 
concerns of the city as much as she could 
without detriment to her parish work, as 
a member of W. C. T. U., one of the 
active members of the Humane Society, 
and similar organizations, to promote the 
welfare of the city. 

E. M. A. 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Squiers, wife of the American 
minister to Cuba, is trying to organize a 
society for prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. This work has long been needed 
there. 

Miss Mary L. Nevin, of Waynesboro, 
Pa., has just retired from the office of 
Deputy Treasurer of Franklin County, 
after three years’ She was a 
capable and popular official. 


service, 


Miss Kate M. Gorpon, in the National 
Column of our paper, gives this week in- 
teresting facts in regard to the coming 
National Suffrage Convention at New Or- 
leans, which all friends of equal rights 
should read, mark, and inwardly digest. 

Mrs. Racuer B. CRANE of Peekskill, 
who two years ago began a movement to 
pay off a debt of $1,000,000 on the Presby- 
terian building, Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, has herself given two contribution 


of 8100,000 each. The indebtedness is 
now reduced to $300,000, and $80,000 of 
that amount is subscribed. 

Mrs. FLORENCE Hower HAL has had 


so many demands for her lectures in the 
Eastern States that she will make a third 
trip in this direction during the latter 
part of February, speaking at Hillsboro 
Bridge, N. H., Framingham, Mass., and 
elsewhere. Mrs. Hall may be addressed 
at Plainfield, N. J. 

Mrs. BERNARDI, teacher of the Gov- 
ernment School at Cape Prince of Wales, 
has made an important ethnological dis- 
covery. She found in the bluffs of the 
cape overlooking the village of Kinkegan, 
the relics of fortifications and subterran- 
ean rooms used ages ago by the Alaskans 
in resisting an invasion by the natives of 
Siberia. 

Mrs. CAROLINE WuHirte, in behalf of 
the Women’s Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals in Philadelphia, of 
of which she is president, has lately pre- 
sented medals to anumber of policemen 
in that city who had rescued animals 
from cruel treatment. All the medals 
but one were of silver; one policeman for 
remarkable kindness was given a gold 
medal. 

MAry Dessart received the chief prize 
of 3,500f. of the Montyon “prizes of 
virtue’’ recently awarded by the French 
Academy. She has established an asylum 
for eighty-four aged persons near Lyons. 
In her earlier years she gathered in the 
children from the street and taught them 
the catechism. The sum of 1,500f. was 
given to Jeanne Schneider, a blind wo- 
man, who bas founded a home for blind 
children. 


Miss Susan B. ANTHONY will soon 
place all her books and documents re- 
lating to the woman question in the Con- 
gressional Library, in a special alcove to 
be devoted to this purpose. All the pam- 
phlets will be bound, a special book plate 
will be provided, and the collection will 
be catalogued separately. Miss Anthony 
has accumulated a large number of valua- 
ble books, some of them out of print, and 
many of them authors’ presentation cop- 
ies. 

Mrs. Wa. G. CHoATE has been for 
many years president of the New York 
Exchange for Women’s Work, which held 
its annual meeting last week. The Ex- 
change began nearly twenty-five years 
ago with “thirty poorly made articles dis- 
played on a table three feet square.” It 
now occupies two stories and a basement 
at Madison Avenue and 43d Street, 
and aspires to a building of its own with- 
in a few years. Its sales during the past 
year have amounted te nearly $80,000. 
Consignments come from nearly all parts 
of the country, most of them from women 
who must work at home, and whose tal- 
ents are limited to the making of one or 
two articles. One woman of eighty sup- 
ports herself by the sale of small pies. 
Another aged woman whose eyesight is 
still good makes hand-sewed garments 
for babies. Another, who has lately 
died, had for years kept the pot boiling 
by making canton-flannel animals for the 
delight of small children. Such animals, 
made by an old lady on Cape Cod, were 
among the best selling articles at the Suf 
frage Bazars in Boston years ago. Thbere 
is no end to the ways of making a little 
money. The employment bureau of the 
Exchange furnishes workers for all sorts 
of odd employments, airing pet animals, 
dusting bric-a-brac, addressing invita- 
tions, caring for lamps, plants and silver, 
packing trunks, or opening and closing 





houses. 
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DR. HARRIS ON CO-EDUCATION. 

The friends of coéducation will find 
great encouragement in the report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
which devotes 100 pages to this subject. 
It has never before been so comprehen- 
sively treated, pro and con, and the sum- 
ming up shows that the policy of coéduca- 
tion has practically swept the country. In 
the grades below the high school, boys 
and girls are educated together every- 
where, except in a few isolated cases. 
This is true, also, of at least 98 pr cent. 
of the high schools (the exceptions being 
found in a few of the cities in the extreme 
East), and these enroll 93.6 per cent. of 
all the pupils in high schools. The pub- 
lic schools enroll 91 per cent. of the chil- 
dren and youth of the entire country, 15,- 
840,000. The other 9 per cent. attend 
private schools, and of these 56.7 per cent. 
are coéducational, so it can easily be seen 
to what infinitesimal proportions separate 
education has been reduced. 

The statistics show, also, that the num- 
ber of coéducational colleges and univer- 
sities is steadily increasing. Starting 
witb Oberlin College, Ohio, in 1833, the 
policy of educating the sexes together 
had been adopted in 1880 by 51.3 per cent., 
or over one-half of all the colleges and 
universities. In 1900 the number had 
risen to 71.6 per cent., including 30 State 
universities and 14 private universities of 
high order. While this represents literal- 
ly the progress of 67 years, it is practically 
the advance of less than 35 years. The 
general founding of State universities 
dates from the Land Grant Act of 1862, 
appropriating about 10,000,000 acres for 
their endowment; but little advantage 
was taken of this until after the Civil 
War. In the Western States these univer- 
sities were coéducationa) from the begin- 
ning, and private colleges and the great 
new institutions since established have 
been obliged to recognize the spirit of 
coéducation. 

Dr. Harris calls attention to ‘the dearth 
of scholarship and fellowship funds avail- 
able for women,” and says: ‘‘Experience 
has abundantly proven that without such 
aid many of the most promising students 
among young men would never be able to 
push their studies beyond a very elemen- 
tary stage. This is equally true with re- 
gard to women students. During the last 
decade, the funds available for the latter 
have been considerably increased, but 
they still remain relatively much inferior 
to those allotted to men.’’ Women of 
wealth and women’s societies should bear 
this fact in mind, when establishing schol- 
arships, and provide for their own sex, 
who have been so long ignored and neg- 
lected. 

About seventy pages of this report are 
devoted to testimony from the most dis- 
tinguished educators of the United States 
on the experiment of coéducation, and the 
conclusion is drawn that “its general 
tenor shows that wherever coéducation 
has been tried, the apprehensions respect- 
ing its effects have been dispelled.”” A 
letter is given from President Jordan in 
regard to the limiting of the number of 
girls in the Stanford University to 500. 
He states that at the beginning Mr. Stan- 
ford was opposed to the admission of 
women at all, not because they were wom- 
en, but because he was afraid they would 
detract from the specialized and technical 
aims of the institution. The demands of 
women are more distinctively on the lines 
of general culture, and he was desirous 
that the courses for this purpose should 
be subordinated to the higher and more 
specialized work. Mrs. Stanford insisted 
that women should be admitted, but 
agreed that if ever the number so in- 
creased as to affect the character of the 
University, she would consent to its lim- 
itation. This point was reached within 
the first ten years, and therefore the limit 
was fixed at 500. Dr. Jordan emphasizes 
the fact that this rule applies only to the 
entering class of young women, and will 
not debar any from post-graduate work. 
He says: “The whole matter has no sig- 
nificance whatever in relation to the pres- 
ent criticisms on coéducation.”’ 

It is a satisfaction to be assured of this, 
and yet the fact remains that no other 
large institution has found it necessary to 
make any such restriction. The Univer- 
sity of California, whose standards of 
scholarship are at least equal to those of 
Stanford, puts no limit on the admission 
of women, and since the latter has done 
so, the number of men entering the for- 
mer has been much larger than the num- 
ber entering Stanford. This is not for 
financial reasons, as the expenses of a 
course are about the same in each institu- 
tion. The University of California has 
now twice as many students as Stanford, 
and 46 per cent. of them are women. 
Michigan University, whose standards 
have been continually raised, and are as 
high as any in the country, has nearly 
1,000 women students; the University of 
Minnesota has between 600 and 700, and a 
number of universities have 500. Stanford 
could have attained the desired object 


just as well by providing that women 
should never constitute mure than one- 
half or one-third the whole number of 
students, but to fix arbitrarily upon so 
small a limit narrows in a marked degree 
the coéducational feature of the institu- 
tion. 

This pamphlet includes also a report 
made in February, 1902, by Dr. W. R. 
Harper, whose apparently somewhat in- 
volved ideas on coéducation are consider- 
ably cleared up by the recent action of 
Chicago University. He avows himself a 
strong believer in coéducation, which peo- 
ple have been constrained to doubt, but 
he has a good deal to say about ‘‘the life 
which is peculiarly woman’s”’ and ‘‘the 
life which is peculiarly man’s,’’ ‘larger 
elective privileges on the part of each as 
to the extent to which they shall or shall 
not mingle with each other,’’ ‘the feeling 
of corporate existence in the institution,”’ 
etc. At that time he was able to formu- 
late the proposition that ‘‘they should not 
take physical exercise together in the 
gymnasium,” and ‘“‘should not occupy the 
same halls or dormitories.’’ Since then 
he has reached the conclusion that they 
should not recite in the same classes. It 
will require only a little more evolution 
of this great mind to shut them out of the 
libraries and laboratories. 

With but few exceptions, however, the 
entire testimony contained in these sev- 
enty pages is strongly in favor of coéduca- 
tion without any discrimination. A little 
objection to it in high schools comes from 
Boston, some from Atlanta and Birming- 
ham, and also from San Francisco, and, 
strange as it may seem, a protest against 
it from a district superintendent in Den- 
ver, Aaron Gove, who does not object so 
much to ‘the assembling of both sexes 
under the same roof,’’ but he would only 
allow the girls to remain until noon, and 
would require them to take six instead of 
four years for the course. In this way 
“they would not be discomfited by being 
distanced by the boys, and would even 
reach them in mental intellectual train- 
ing’’! ’ 

Among the other valuable statistics are 
tables showing the school suffrage pos- 
sessed by women and the school offices 
they may hold, and the following conclu- 
sions are drawn: ‘*We catch a glimpse 
here of the underlying conviction which 
has given rise to this whole movement. 
It begins with a recognition of woman’s 
right, as a natural guardian of her chil- 
dren, to exercise her judgment in regard 
to their education, and ends with the de- 
mand for her service as a public expedi- 
ency. Ip a few States women are eligible 
to school offices other than those included 
in the suffrage accorded them, These are 
filled by appointment, by school boards, 
or by vote at a general election in which 
women cannot participate. This reminds 
us that, while there is a strong disposition 
to separate the educational from other 
civil affairs, the end has not been com- 
pletely attained. Thus, questions of school 
tax and school appropriations cannot al- 
ways be managed apart from financial 
matters in general.’’ It is well known 
that Commissioner Harris is an advocate 
of the full franchise for women, recogniz- 
ing, doubtless, the absurdity of drawing a 
hard and fast line between the subjects in 
which women should be allowed to have 
a voice and those from which they should 
be rigidly debarred, and realizing also the 
interdependence of every branch of the 
local government on every other branch, 
and that of the national on the State and 
municipal, and vice versa. In other 
words, a woman with a fragmentary suf- 
frage is as helpless as a bird with one 
wing. 

The number of women serving as dis- 
trict school officers is comparatively large, 
and women county superintendents are 
increasing. The only eighteen States from 
which a report could be obtained showed 
an increase from 152 to 245 in nine years. 
In Colorado and Idaho women are, and 
have been for years, at the head of the 
public school system.—Mrs. Ida H. Har- 
per, in New York Sun. 





FOR PURE FOOD. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The Pure Food Bill is now before the 
U. S. Senate as the Hansborough Bill. 
This work has covered a period of nearly 
ten years, reeeiving help from many ear- 
nest workers, most of them men. 

The question of food-adulteration is im- 
portant to the housekeepers of this coun- 
try, and to the business interests as well, 
because a varying standard, or lack of any 
standard for food products, affects Ameri- 
can goods in other countries, where the 
law is imperative and where a standard is 
already shutting out some American food 
products. The American people cannot 


afford to rest under the charge of adulter- 
ating foods, and careful government su- 
pervision can make the whole matter 
right. 

The W. C. T. U. have followed this 
matter for over six years, and at the last 





meeting of the General Federation of 





Women’s Clubs, a committee was appoint- 
ed to look after the domestic science 
work, The Club Woman followed with a 
special department of domestic science, 
beginning last November. Nearly al) the 
large organizations of women in the 
country are helping in some way to have 
the men who represent them in Congress 
act now for the good of the home, by 
helping to pass this Pure Food Bill, which 
is of particular importance to every home, 
where money in these days must give a 
large return in health and comfort for 
the family. Goods other than what they 
seem to be must stand on their own mer- 
its, if they have any. Leading manufac- 
turers demand a standard, and so does 
the housekeeper. 

If women all over the country will send 
a postal, nove, or telegram to their State 
Senators at Washington, D. C., as soon as 
they read this, it will help. ‘*Please vote 
for Hansborough Bill for the sake of our 
homes.’”’ That is enough. Sign your 
name and address. Do it now. 

This bill covers food, drugs, liquors, 
candy, Candy can be pure and cheap and 
good, The National Confectioners have 
fought for legal protection, State by State, 
Now they are working for a national law. 
Will you help? 

MARION A, MACBRIDE. 

Arlington Heights, Mass. 





GOVERNOR OF DELAWARE RECOMMENDS 
CO-EDUCATION. 


Governor Ilunn of Delaware, in his 
message to the Legislature, recommends 
the renewal of the appropriations to Dela- 
ware College, to the State College for Col- 
ored Students, and for erecting and re- 
pairing colored schools. He favors an in- 
crease of the appropriation for the general 
school fund to $135,000, 

Speaking of a sentiment for advanced 
education for the young of both sexes, he 
suggests that the doors of Delaware Col- 
lege be opened to young women, or at 
least that a normal school course be es- 
tablished there. ‘*The time is coming,” 
says the Governor, ‘‘when the participa- 
tion of women in all our civil affairs will 
be voluntarily sought, as an infusion of 
indispensably new elements into our citi- 
zenship.’’ 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Mary E. Tucker, of St. Louis, Mo., 
has been appointed a sanitary inspector, 
and will weara star. She will see to the 
sanitary condition of places where women 
and children are. 

On New Year’s Day Dr. Emily Dunning 
entered upon her duties as resident sur- 
geon at Gouverneur Hospital, N. Y. On 
July 1 she will take the position of ambu- 
lance surgeon. 

‘Children have a perfect right to be born 
in homes that are not altogether experi- 
ment stations,’’ said Dr. Eliza M. Mosher 
to the Brooklyn Woman’s Club, the other 
day. When the laugh that greeted her 
remark subsided, she added: ‘As a 
physician, I have a good deal to do with 
young mothers, and I know what I am 
talking about. A great many homes are 
really experiment stations.”’ 

The first woman admitted to member- 
ship in the Philadelphia Medical Society, 
Dr. Mary Willets, recently died at her 
home in Norristown, Pa. She was gradu- 
ated from the Woman’s Medical College, 
Philadelphia, in 1881, and for some years 
continued as an instructor there. At the 
time of her death she was first assistant 
to Dr. Mary Wolfe of the woman’s depart- 
ment of the Norristown Insane Hospital. 

F. M. A. 
see 


GERMAN NOTES. 


Miss Helene Stécker, Ph. D., has been 
appointed Docent (instructor) at the Less- 
ing High School, Berlin. This is an insti- 
tution where, for a very small fee, series 
of lectures in all the arts and sciences are 
open to the general public. The price of 
a course of eight lectures is $1. 

Miss Helene Friderike Stelzner, after 
passing her medical State examination and 
taking her degree of M. D. summa cum 
laude at tbe University of Halle, has been 
appointed voluntary assistant at the 
‘*Charité,’’ the leading hospital of Berlin, 
She is the first woman to hold that posi- 
tion. 

At the Art School of Weimar, women 
were admitted on the same conditions as 
men at the beginning of the winter sem- 
ester, 1902. 

There are 495 women studying at the 
University of Berlin this winter. 

The report on the fifth meeting of the 
“Verein Frauenbildung - Frauenstudium”’ 
at Kassel contains statistics of the prepar- 
atory schools and colleges of Germany 
(Gymnasien, Realgymnasien, Laieinschu- 
len, héhere Birgerschulen, Ober-Real- 
schulen) where coéducation has been 
adopted, or where girls are admitted on 





application. This is the case in the States 
of Wiirttemberg, Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Oldenburg, Anhalt, and at one school in 
Hamburg. In education, as in politics, 
the smaller States take the lead. 

The Verein Frauenbildung-Frauenstud- 
ium is one of the leading clubs of Germa- 
ny. Its object is to promote women’s 
higher education. It is a league spread 
over all the Empire, with branches in all 
the important cities. At present the 
Verein is most active in the founding of 
girls’ Gymnasia and the obtaining of equal 
rights for women at the universities. , 

In forming an idea of the schools 
named, it must be kept in mind that, in 
Germany, the universities are institutions 
exclusively for postgraduate work. The 
college period is included in the public 
school system, and the ‘‘maturitas’’ with 
which the boy of nineteen or twenty leaves 
the Gymnasium may be compared to the 
B. A. of the average college. This ‘‘matu- 
ritas’’ admits him to the university, 
There are no examinations for admis- 
sion. 

The Gymnasium was formerly the only 
institution leading up to this. It has a 
nine years’ course, taking the boys from 
the elementary school, so that grammar, 
high school and college years are spent 
in the same building. The result is an 
earlier introduction of the students into 
advanced work, and consequently a sav- 
ing of time in comparison with the Amer- 
ican system, where, as a rule, no boy can 
begin his classical studies below the High 
School. The. shorter vacations, which 
make every year from four to eight weeks 
longer than the American school year, 
also contribute to give, in nine years, what 
takes twelve years in the United States. 

In the Gymnasium the boy has nine 
years of Latin, (eight to ten hours a 
week), six years of Greek (six hours), 
six years of French (five hours), three 
years of English (or Hebrew) (two hours), 
six years of geography and pvatural sci- 
ences (four hours), nine years of German 
(two or three hours), mathematics (four 
hours), history (two hours), religious in- 
struction (two hours), music, gymnastics, 
etc. The courses are not elective; no- 
body can graduate without taking the full 
course, except in Hebrew. 

What is called the scientific course in 
American colleges is represented by the 
Ober-Realschule. The course in Arts and 
Sciences may he compared to the Real- 
gymnasium. Here again all the courses 
are required, modern languages and nat- 
ural sciences being given prominence, as 
are Latin and Greek in the gymnasiums 
proper. The maturitas of these institu- 
tions consequently does not admit their 
graduates to classical studies at the uni- 
versity, but only to scientific and modern 
linguistic branches. The admission of 
the Realgymnasium graduates to medical 
studies has been obtained recently in some 
States after much discussion (on account 
of their ignorance of Greek). The Latein- 
schulen are a kind of high schools with a 
classical course, and the hohere Biirger- 
schulen are grammar schools where sume 
high school subjects are also taught, es- 
pecially French and English. 

The Ortskrankenkasse of Berlin has ap- 
pointed three women physicians, Dr. 
Klausner, Dr. von der Leyen, and Dr. 
Wigodezinski. All received their profes, 
sional training at German universities. 
The Ortokrankenkasse is a kind of insur- 
ance company against illness; but it is a 
municipal institution, required by the 
law. Teachers, salespeople, and all em- 
ployees whose salary is below a certain 
sum, are entitled to join it. The contri- 
butions vary according to the amount of 
the salaries; one-third must be paid by 
the employer, two-thirds by the em- 
ployee. The members receive medical 
attendance, medicine, and a bed at the 
hospital free. In some cases they receive 
‘*Krankengeld,”’ a specified sum per week 
as long as their salaries are stopped on 
account of their illness. The appoint- 
ment of women physicians is a great bles- 
sing to the thousands of wage-earning 
women in the ‘‘Kasse.’’ because the free 
medical attendance, of course, is only by 
the physicians of the ‘‘Kasse,’’ who receive 
a fixed salary from the institution. 

The new civil code of Germany makes 
an important provision for children whose 
parents neglect their duties. In para- 
graph 1666 it says that, if a father abuses 
his right to provide for the child, so that 
it is physically or morally endangered, 
either by his neglect or by his leading a 
dishonorable or immoral life, the orphans’ 
court must take action to avert the dan- 
ger. The court may order the child to be 
placed in a respectable family and edu- 
cated there, or in an educational institu- 
tion, or in a reformatory. Under this 
regulation, the child’s education until his 
twenty-first year will be supervised by the 
State, which must also pay all the ex- 
penses. In Prussia, an amendment has 
been added providing that, in case a 
father or mother shall be brought to real- 
ize the harm they have been doing to the 
child, and shall be willing to do better in 
the future, the child shall be left with 


| them on trial, supervision being exercised 
over it during this time by the regular 
overseers of the orphans. If no change 
is observed, the overseer will, in codpera- 
tion with the orphans’ court, decide 
whether the child had better be given ta 
@ family or an institution, according to 
its individual character. The office of 
these overseers is a new opening for wom- 
en with a social interest, and the number 
of women who are ready to fill it is great. 
So the State practically does the work of 
a “society for the prevention of cruelty to 
children.”’ MARTHA KruG GENTHE, 





PRICES OF FOOD IN INDIA. 

To-day a Hindoo thirty years old must 
pay for the wheat eaten by his family 50 
per cent. more than his father paid, 150 
per cent. more than his grandfather, and 
170 per cent. more than his great grand- 
father. For barley he must pay 75 per 
cent. more than his father, 450 per cent. 
more than his grandfather, and 500 per 
cent. more than his great grandfather. 
For millet he must pay 10 per cent. more 
than his father, and 375 per cent. more 
than his grandfather and great grand- 
father. 

Between the years 1891 and 1900, 22,- 
000,000 ‘persons in India died of starvation 
and the diseases resulting from want. 

Is there not need that the more tender- 
hearted and humane half of the human 
family should be more fully represented 
in the management of public affairs? 

Equal suffrage is not going to cure all 
ills, nor be a complete preventive of fam- 
ines, But there is no doubt that the wish 
to protect the weak from suffering is 
stronger in women than in men—perhaps 
owing to the long development of the ma- 
ternal instinct. And this wish is apt to 
be strongest in the most able women. 
Hannah More, the most distinguished lit- 
erary woman of her day in England, said 
that she would rather have lowered the 
price of bread one penny than have writ- 
ten Homer’s Iliad. Encourage women by 
the possession of the ballot to study public 
questions, and to feel a responsibility for 
the way public business is managed; and 
you will not only increase the number of 
intelligent minds studying the problem of 
how to prevent these frightful famines, 
but when a feasible way is found, you 
will have a powerful body of public opin- 
ion, armed with votes, ready to bring 
pressure to bear on governments to have 
the remedy applied. A. 8. B. 





—- eS 


GROWTH OF POLITENESS IN WOMEN. 

A striking editorial article in the N. Y. 
Independent says in part: 

‘*We can all observe a marked improve- 
ment in the manners of women in public 
places, even within the last few years. 
The type of woman we used to see, who 
kept the street car waiting while she re- 
peated her affectionate adieus, who took 
up four seats in the railroad car, and oc- 
cupied the dressing room for an hour as 
the train was reaching its terminus, who 
refused contemptuously to stand in line 
before a ticket office and wait her turn, 
who considered herself insulted by every 
man who spoke to her, and who screamed, 
fainted and otherwise made a nuisance of 
herself whenever there was any excite- 
ment in the crowd, has either died off cr 
has reformed sc much as to be no longer 
so conspicuous and obnoxious. Now-a- 
days acrowd of women occupy very little 
more time in passing.a given point thanas 
many men. Instead of being in a state of 
chronic helplessness and addicted to the 
fretfulness that accompanies incapacity, 
they are becoming efficient and helpful. 
If an old woman enters a crowded car, it 
is more often some bright-eyed and trim- 
dressed athletic girl who gives her a seat 
and helps her with her baggage than it is 
a man. 

‘“*‘A conspicuous example of the advance 
in courtesy'!among women is their improve- 
ment in keeping engagements. Punctual- 
ity is not only the politeness of princes, 
but of all people who are working togeth- 
er. A woman is not so apt to say ‘I’m 
coming around some day’ as she once 
was. She sets a definite time for the call 
or the meeting, and is there on the minute. 
It used to be said that women were not 
clubbable, which was merely saying that 
they were lacking in the politeness which 
lubricates and softens the attrition of 
angular particles. Now women all over 
the country are learning to work together, 
to manage themselves and each other in 
associations of all kinds. Women no 
longer offend against parliamentary law, 
but are becoming as competent in the eti- 
quette of societies as they have long been 
in the etiquette of society. 

‘*Men no longer dread to do business with 
a woman as they used to do. The first 
women who entered the field of business 
tended to one of two extremes: they were 
apt to be brusque and indifferent, or flirta- 
tious; too tactiturn or too talkative: too 
machine-like or too personal. Now there 
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bine promptness and courtesy in that 
happy faculty that we calla good business 
manner. They join the tact of woman to 
the efficiency of man. The pert and dila- 
tory shop-girl is obsolescent. 

“This improvement in the conduct of 
women is, of course, the result of culture 
of the head rather than of the heart. 
The former bad manners in business, on 
the playground, and in public generally, 
proceeded, like the gaucherie of the coun- 
tryman in the city, from ignorance of the 
forms and usages of a new environment, 
not from any Intention to be rude and 
selfish. As woman gains in self-knowl- 
edge she loses in self-consciousness, 
which is the root of bad manners. In the 
isolation of the home woman had no 
chance to cultivate the courtesies of inter- 
course and to acquire the polish which 
comes from contact with many men of 
many minds, When women were more 
segregated than they are now, they were 
more intolerant and narrow-minded. Now 
women are realizing what men have found 
out, that propriety based on the recogni- 
tion of mutual rights, is a much finer 
thing and the product of a higher degree 
of civilization than the courtesy which is 
based on privilege.” 

—_~ --- —=_______ 
COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The cataloge for the current year shows 
that Mount Holyoke College has 671 stu- 
dents, an increase of 60 over last year, 
There are representatives from twenty- 
two States and ‘Territories, the District of 
Columbia, Turkey, and Japan. 








The choice of subjects for senior theses 
is always indicative of the trend of 
thought during the last year in college. 
At Barnard some of the subjects chosen 
by the present seniors are ‘Recent 
Changes in the Character of Our Immi- 
gration,’ ‘‘The Irish Question To-day,”’ 
“Folk lore on the Prohibition of Marriage 
among Kinsfolk,’’ ‘*The Need of Child 
Labor Legislation in the Southern States,”’ 
‘*Tolstoi’s Socialism,’’ and ‘‘The General 
Physiology of Minute Crustacea.’’ The 
economic tendency showed itself at the 
last meeting of the Barnard Debating So- 
ciety, where the following question was 
discussed: ‘*Resolved, That labor unions 
should be established among domestic 
women servants.’’ 


Mrs. Park, of the College Equal Suf- 
frage League, lately gave an interesting 
talk to the Current Events Club of Mount 
Holyoke College on suffrage for women. 
This club, which is under the manage- 
ment of the History Department, meets 
once in two weeks, and is open to all 
members of the college. Various topics 
of the day are discussed, sometimes pa- 
pers are read, and often a speaker from 
outside is secured. The meetings are al- 
ways of interest. John G. Brooks, presi- 
dent of the Consumers’ League, lately lec- 
tured to the Mount Holyoke students on 
“Luxury as a Private and Public Prob- 
lem.”’ A branch of the Consumers’ 
League has been formed in the college, 
with 129 members. 

Miss Katherine Coman, professor of ec- 
onomics at Wellesley College, has re- 
turned to San Francisco from the Hawaii- 
an Islands. She left Wellesley last June 
in order to travel through the United 
States and study the industrial conditions. 
After spending some time in Washington 
and Oregon, Professor Coman sailed for 
the Hawaiian Islands. During her stay 
there she took every possible opportunity 
to become acquainted with their economic 
conditions. It would seem from what she 
reports that the labor situation there pre- 
sents some grave and extremely compli- 
cated problems. 


Mrs. William P. Wilson, or, as she is 
officially known, Lucy L. Williams-Wil- 
son, Ph. D., teacher of biology, wife of 
the director of the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial@Museums, is head of the biological 
department of the Philadelphia Normal 
School for Girls. She is a fellow of sev- 
eral colleges, and the author of two books 
of travel. The decision of the Philadel- 
phia Board of Education not to appoint 
married women as teachers has raised the 
question whether an attempt will be made 
to remove Mrs. Wilson from her position, 

President William F, Warren, the first 
and thus far the only president of Boston 
University, has offered his resignation to 
take effect at the close of the present aca- 
demic year. From the beginning in 1869 
of the work to found the University, 
President Warren has borne the largest 
burden of its responsibility, and has given 
himself unreservedly to its advancement. 
In 1873 he was elected its president, and, 
in addition to the duties of that office, he 
has continued his professorship in the 
School of Theology. Whenever an emer- 
gency has arisen, or a vacancy in the fac- 
ulty has occurred that could not be read- 
ily filled, President Warren has cheerfully 








! For several years, during a period of fioan- 


cial embarrassment to the University, 
he held the deanship of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences and of the 
School of Theology. Under his adminis- 
tration the University has struggled 
bravely on until it is recognized as a pro- 
gressive institution of high standing. 
Year by year its courses and opportuni- 
ties have been enlarged and its students 
have increased. Its graduates include 
many distinguished men and women, 
among them the present Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. In his letter of resignation, 
President Warren asks that he may con- 
tinue his professorship, and, as he has not 
had a vacation for fifteen years, that he 
may have the coming year for rest and 
travel for himself and for ‘‘the beloved 
daughter who for ten years past has 
seemed to live for the express purpose of 
making me a new and happy home in the 
place of one forever desolated,.”’ 
F. M. A. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 





A Woman Wo WENT TO ALASKA. By 
May Kellogg Sullivan. Boston: James 
H. Earle & ©o. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.25. 

This is a striking narrative of the life 
and adventures of an enterprising young 
American woman who, possessed of the 
love of travel, made a venturesome trip to 
the Klondyke to visit her father and 
brother; and then pushed on to Nome 
and the Arctic Circle, spending a winter 
at Golovin Bay, entering claims in the 
frontier mining camps, and sharing the 
dangers and privations of the Esquimos 
and the pioneer miners and missionaries. 
It is a graphic narrative, describing in the 
form of a journal the daily occurrences, 
Her trusty kodak has enabled her to en- 
liven her narrative with twenty-seven il- 
lustrations taken on the spot. It is a tale 
of danger, hardships and privations. The 
reckless dissipation and drunkenness of 
too many of the miners add greatly to the 
suffering and mortality inseparable from 
so forlorn an environment. But the cour- 
age, endurance and practical adaptiveness 
to apparently impossible conditions gives 
the reader an added respect for human 
intelligence. To all who wish to know 
the actual facts of life in the Arctic re- 
gions we commend this remarkable vol- 
ume. To young people it will read like a 
chapter of romance with the added at- 
traction of reality. H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

We must begin in the creation if we 
would benefit the race, and woman must 
rescue herself, and consciously assume all 
responsibility of maternity on behalf of 
the children. No woman has any right to 
part with the absolute control of her own 
person.— Gerald Massey. 

A large number of petitions is pouring 
in upon Congress from Quakers, Dun- 
kards, and others, praying that the new 
militia bill shall be so amended as to ex- 
clude from military duty those whose re- 
ligious belief is opposed to bearing arms, 
If this is done, let them be at the same 
time distranchised. A long-standing ar- 
gument against granting the franchise to 
women is that they cannot be depended 
on in time of war. Surely, those who can 
figbt but will not should not be favored 
above those who would do but cannot.— 
Mrs. Ida H. Harper. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


A DOG'S AFFECTION. 








I heard a pretty story the other day 
that plainly shows how even a dog can 


express sympathy for those whom it 
loves. A little girl named Mary, who lives 


far away in the country, in some way fell 
and broke herarm. As a result, she had 
to keep in bed for a long while. A very 
dreary time it seemed, especially when 
she was compelled to lie so still and quiet. 
Her playmates came to see her, and often 
brought her beautiful flowers, of which 
she was very fond. 

There was something else, too, which 
Mary loved dearly; and that was her dog, 
whose name was Bob. He seemed to be 
very sorry for his little mistress, and he 
noticed how happy the flowers always 
made her. So he thought he would give 
her a bouquet, too. Away he went into 
the garden, and plucked a mouthful of 
laurel leaves. Then he hurried back to 
Mary, put his forepaws on her bed, 
dropped the leaves, and wagged his tail, 
saying as plainly as any dog could: 

‘Don’t you think my flowers are pretty, 
too?’’—Our Four-footed Friends. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M 


shouldered additional duties and cares. | w.s 4.,3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
i 





A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 

It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
ular conditions, and one of the most in- 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, 99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White’s 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands, of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr. 
White Electric Comb Co.. Decatur, Ill. 








HUMOROUS. 


“Why are you iu mourning?” ‘Oh! 
for my sins.’’ “I didn’t know that you 
had lost any.’’—Life. 


Politician—I'll do 
work for you. 

Citizen—1 don’t want work; what I’m 
after is a city job.— Boston Transcript. 


Church—Do you 
loves company? 

Gotham—Well, I believe it loves the 
New York Elevated Railroad Company.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


what I can to get 


believe that misery 


Insurance Agent—Now that you havea 
wife, don’t you think you ought tv take 
out a life policy? 

Newed—Oh, I guess not. I don’t think 
she is going to prove dangerous. —Chicago 
Daily News. 


Jane—Charley Snow a dangerous char- 
acter? Why, he wouldn't look at a wo- 
man? 

Lydia—Not in the street-car, if he had 
a seat and she didn’t have one.—Boston 
Transcript. 


A minister said to a policeman, ‘What 
a number of burglars there are about! 
Why don’t you constables arrest them?”’ 
The policeman regarded the minister sol- 
emply, ‘‘Sir,’’ he replied, ‘there are thou- 
sands of people going to hell every day. 
Why don’t you ministers stop them?’?— 
London Daily Chronicle. 


Little Boy (on being shown his newly- 
arrived baby sister)—Where did you get 
her, mother? 

Mother—A stork brought her to me. 

Little Boy—And where did the stork 
get her, mother? 

. Mother—In heaven, my child. 

Little Boy (reproachfully) —Oh, mother, 
why did you pull out all her feathers?— 
Pittsburg Despatch. 


The late Sir Frank Lockwood had few 
superiors in repartée. lhe genial lawyer 
was a tall man. An unruly member of 
his audience once called out to him in the 
middle of his speech: ‘‘Go it, telescope!”’ 

“My friend is mistaken in applying that 
term to me,’’ Lockwood answered; ‘the 
ought to claim it for himself; for, though 
he cannot draw me out, I think I can both 
see through him and shut him up!” 








e . 
The Philanthropist 
Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 


Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “Iam devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescne. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yours 


BounpD VoLuMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


MaryHada LittleLamb 


His fleece was white as snow, But when he got 
old he became so blind he couldn’t see where to 
go. And this is quite likely to become the fate of 
all those who d« not keep their eyeglasses and 
spectacles bright and clean with one of these 








**Little Gem’’ Eyeglass Cleaners, 


which can be carried ip the vest pocket, and which 
are now sent postpaid for 15 cts., redaced from 
25 cents. 3 for 36 cents. One or two-cent stamps 
will be taken in payment. No agents. Send 
direct to the inventor and manufacturer, 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
293 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Woman’s 


Medical 


College 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Anuual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st st. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard. 

Song Leatfiet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Auswered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, 

tone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 


A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mra 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
‘Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wii 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 


Women’s Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in ~-!orado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole 


A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 
A Terrible Object Lesson 


by Will. Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonweaitb. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Scenic Route. 
Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 


| via Chicago, Kansas (ity, Ft. Worth and fl Paso 


to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
'. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SERASTIAN G P.A.. Cheago Ill. 





SEWING.—An Armenian lady, a neat seam- 
stress, who understands all sorts of needlework, 
and has a machine, wants to do sewing, and needs 
the work. Address Mrs. Norm! KEVORKIAN, 40 
Riverdale Street, Allston, Mass. 





Tufts College Medical Schooy, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either schoo) or other 
information, address the Secreta ,, 

CHARLES P. THAYER, A. M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beg 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. Fo 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 











The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the Wess 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPER® 
(The latest productions.) 


KECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agen 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ru‘s» of Mitia, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
“he Valley and Hills o1 Monterey 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witr 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent 
9 State St., Boston, Mags. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” azine, & 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
Che Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
oroper and Longwood, Brooklins, 


49 Bromfield St., Bostor. 
TELEPHONE No. 1573. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1.. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








RAILROAD RATES TO NATIONAL 
SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The railroads have granted a rate of a fare 
and one-third, plus twenty-five cents, for the 
Convention in New Orleans, March 1th to 
25th, inclusive. 

The Southeastern Passenger Association 
will extend the time limit to the lastof April 
on the tickets of those who wish to take in 
a side trip to Mexico City or to California. 

I cannot now state the exact expense of 
the trip to Mexico City or to California; it 
will depend largely upon the number taking 
the trip. { wish all who read this notice 
and have any thought of taking either of 
these trips in connection with the New Or- 
leans Convention, would write to me at once, 
so that I may obtain some idea of the num- 
ber. Otherwise it is impossible to secure @ 
definite rate for them. The excursions apply 
to visitors as well as delegates. If the friends 
of any readers would like to consider these 
trips, please call their attention to this notice, 
and let me have their names at once. 

Mary G. Hay. 
Secretary Railroad Rates, N. A. W.S A, 
2008 Amer. Tract Soc. Bldg., New York City. 


~~ 


TAXPAYERS’ SUFFRAGE HE ARING. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Emily A. 
Fifield, and a number of women taxpayers 
of Boston, Brookline, Natick, Sharon, 
Wellesley Hills, Northampton, Newton, 
Waltham, and other localities, have peti- 
tioned in their own behalf and for others 
that women who pay taxes may be au- 
thorized to vote in municipal elections 


iu the towns or cities in which they reside. 
A public hearing will be given to the pe- 
titioners {next Tuesday, Jan. 27, by the 
Committee Room 
240 State House, at 10.30 A.M. All in- 
terested wiil do wellto attend the hearing 


on Election Laws, in 


and to go early. 

This question of taxpayers’ suffrage has 
not been debated and voted upon in our 
Legislature for many years. It is of great 
importance. About one-sixth of the tax- 
able property of the commonwealth is 
owned by women, and consequently not 
represented. In Boston more than eigh- 
teen thousand women pay taxes annually 
on one hundred and fifty million dollars. 
These women petitioners claim that they 
should have a voice in the amount and 
expenditure of their taxes, and in the 
choice of the men who are to spend them, 
Women taxpayers have already secured 
this right to a large extent in New York, 
Iowa, Montana, and Louisiana. In Great 
Britain and her colonies they vote for all 
elective officers except members of Par- 


liament. 


—_——— — 
THE VICTIMS OF MONOPOLY. 

Women and men alike are the victims of 
monopoly. If anything can awaken wom- 
en to a realizing sense of their need of 
political power, it would seem that the 
events of the past twelve months should 
do so. Every housewife has to pay 
double price for her fuel and fifty per 
cent. more for her food than she. paid two 
years ago. This enhancement of prices is 
directly due to unwise and corrupt legisla- 
tion. If women had votes, congressmen 
and legislators would speedily come to 
their relief. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, in a letter to 
the Melrose Fuel Association, says truly: 


A large minority of average Americans 
are reckless of the liberties of other peo- 
ple. They would not hesitate to risk ‘tall 
the prized charters of the human race 
for a tariff that would make them rich, or 
a war on @ helpless people that would 
open to them a market for their particular 
products. With this class there is but 
one supreme good in life—money. What- 
ever pays is right, whether it be the run- 
ning of a pawnshop for the convenience 
of house-breakers, thugs, and murderers, 
or the promdting of menacing railway 
monopolies. ; 

The genius of American business meets 
the young man as he enters the money- 
making world, with this injunction: “Get 
rich, young man, get rich! Honestly, if 
you can, but by all means get rich! All 
sins shall be forgiven you but the sin of 
being poor.” 

And so we tind ourselves in the remorse- 
‘less grasp of coal companies and food con- 
trolers, aud with sinking hearts are facing 
1 winter unparalleled in the cost of plain 
living. Trusts and combines, monopolies 
and corporations are rapidly organized, 


and their watered stock thrust upon the | 


sure to yield large dividends, since com- 
petition has been stamped out. All these 


by householders, till the situation has be- 
come so tense that any change would be 
welcome. 
pany takes advantage of the coal famine 
to double the price of last year, who will 
praise Rockefeller when he tosses another 
million into the lap of his pet university? 

Senator Hoar, in his recent excellent 
speech, says: 

The chief evils of the trust are: 

1. Destruction of competition. 

2. The management of local industries 
by absentees in the interest of absentee 
capital. 

3. Destruction of local public spirit. 

4. Fraudulent capitalization. 

5, Secrecy. 

6. Management for the private benefit 
of the officials. 

7. The power to corrupt elections, and 
in some cases to corrupt the courts. 

8. The want of personal responsibility 
to public sentiment. 

9. The absence of personal liability for 
contracts or wrong-doing. 

10. The holding of vast properties in 
mortmain—in the ‘‘dead hand,’ if we 
may use the ancient phrase of the Eng- 
lish law. But it has life enough for all 
purposes of power to serve the will that 
wields it. It is dead only to the influence 
of any nerve which comes from the brain 
or heart of the people. 

The only remedy for this growing evil 
is an enlightened public opinion. We 
must have an anti-monopoly uprising of 
the voters to compel congressional legis- 
lation, Attorney-General Knox well says 
in his late speech at Pittsburg: 

If Congress, under its power to regulate 
interstate commerce, may utterly destroy 
| a combination and forfeit its property in 

interstate transit, as the Sherman Act pro- 
| vides, it seems reasonable to say that it 

can in the exercise of the same power 
| deny to acombination whose life it can- 
not reach, the privilege of eugaging in in 
| terstate commerce except upon such 
terms as that Congress may protect com- 
merce from restraint. Such a regulation 
would operate directly upon commerce, 
and only indirectly upon the instrumen- 
talities and operations of production. 

But in order to secure effective control 
of the moavpolies we shall peed a voting 
| constituency too numerous to be bullied 
and tov independent to be bribed. With 
the combined votes of men and women 
the power of monopoly may be curbed 
Not otherwise. 

H. B. B. 








and the home protected. 


—-—-— 


A SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY BY COLLEGE 
WOMEN. 





From time to time we hear lamentations 
from conservative college presidents and 
professors over the dangers and defects of 
the so-called higher education of women. 
We are told that it unfits them for practi- 
cal success and useful activity in a world 
where bread and butter is the primary 
consideration. What, then, would these 
gentlemen have thought if they could have 
accompanied the editors of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL to the beautiful ‘* Laboratory 
Kitchen”’ established in Cambridge, Mass., 
by two young college women, who make 
on a scientific principle the best bread in 
Boston, with machinery that gives the 
maximum of quality with the minimum 
of labor? Here mechanical ingenuity and 
exact science are combined, so that from 
day to day and month to month an abso 
lutely perfect product is achieved without 
anxiety, or friction, or the possibility of 
failure. Half a dozen varieties of bread 
are made as called for, each perfect of its 
kind: one variety for ordinary table use; 
another for toast; another for sandwiches; 
another containing the whole contents of 
the wheat. This bread is more nourish- 
ing and more digestible than any other, 
because every globule of starch has been 
broken and chemically changed in the 


process. 
These young ladies make use of a 
scientific bread-making machine, itself 


the patented invention of a woman, where. 
by kneading is superseded by revolving 
knives or paddles, which in two minutes 
s0 thoroughly combine flour, milk, water, 
salt, sugar, and yeast, that every particle 
is mingled and a perfectly-prepared dough 
is set to rise, while an improved brick 


for its reception, and the result is as uni- 
form as it is satisfactory. 

These young ladies find a demand con- 
staotly exceeding their ability to supply 
it, for none who use their bread are satis- 
fied with any other. Exquisite cleanli- 
ness, peace, and order prevail. They use 
only the best materials, and have one satis 
factory scale of prices. 

Here is a business exactly adapted to 
educated, scholarly women, one in which 
tens of thousands may achieve a compe- 
tence. There is not a village of five hun- 
dred families which could not support 
such an establishment. 
ulative attraction; it requires care, punc- 
tuality, industry and method; but it is 





ples. After an inside view of this ‘‘Labo- 
tory Kitchen,”’ and several months’ use of 


the ‘“‘Samore bread,’’ we advise college 


market, where it is greedily caught up as ! 
combinations increase prices that are felt | 


When the Standard Oil Com- | 


women of sound health and good common 
sense in search of a profession to go and 
do likewise. H. B. B. 


=-_-——S_S-——lck 


THE QUESTION OF PROTECTION. 

President Andrew S. Draper, of the 
University of Illinois, gave before the 
Twentieth Century Club in this city, last 
week, an admirable address in favor of 
coéducation; but in the course of it he 
went out of his way to make an argument 
against the ballot for women. This pas- 
sage stands out as a curious anomaly in 
an otherwise sound and liberal discourse. 
There never was a more vivid illustration 
of how in some minds progressiveness and 
conservatism may lie side by side in 
streaks, like the fat and lean in bacon. 

President Draper says: ‘*The essence of 
government is protection. Voting, serv- 
ing in the Legislature, is sharing in gov- 
ernment. it is a burden, not aright... . 
Man is the natural protector, the natural 
voter.”’ 

In every well-regulated family protec- 
tion is mutual. The man is the natural 
protector of his wife from burglars and 
vivlence; but, on the other hand, she pro- 
tects him from draughts, dirt, bad food, 
bores, microbes, and a host of annoyances, 
large aod small. He protects the chil- 
dren from physical violence, in the rare 
cases where such protection is needed in 
a civilized land; but the mother is ex pect- 
ed to take most of the care of protecting 
their health and defending them from 
moral and spiritual injury. 

Legislation is by no means limited to 
the merely protective function to which 
President Draper seems to confine it. And 
of the legislation that is actually protec- 
tive, only a small fraction is cevoted to 
the army and police, the protection of so- 
ciety from downright physical violence, 
The great bulk of protective legislation is 
directed to the peaceable protection of 
suciety from injustice, dirt, disease, adul- 
terated food, child labor, and other evils, 
by means of intelligence,—which is com- 
mon to both sexes,—or else to its protec- 
tion from moral evils, against which wom- 
en are supposed to be the natural guar- 
dians of the community. It is the more 
inconsistent that women should be de- 
barred from all voice in choosing the law- 
makers, when so large a part of modern 


| legislation has to do with matters belong- 


oven is heated tu the ideal temperature | 


ing to women’s especial ‘‘sphere.”’ 

There is also the question of the ballot 
as a protection agaiast unfair laws. Presi- 
dent Draper is probably not aware that in 
Massachusetts the suffragists have only 
just succeeded in getting the laws of in- 
heritance bet ween husband and wife equal- 
ized, after 55 years of effort, and that in 
many States they are still unequal. He 
doubtless does not know that there are 
only twelve out of the 45 States of the 
Union in which married mothers are equal 
guardians of their children with the 
fathers. He may not have heard that the 
city government of Toledo has decided to 
debar women from working as clerks or 
stenographers in the service of the city, 
because the places are wanted for voters. 
A vote has been compared to a life-pre- 
server. On nineteen occasions 6ut of 
twenty @ woman may have no need of it, 
but on the twentieth she may need it, and 
need it badly. Would President Draper 
argue that a woman ought not to be al- 
lowed to take a life-preserver to sea with 
her because a life-preserver is a protec 
tion, and protection devolves by nature 


upon the masculine sex? both, 





TAXPAYERS’ SUFFRAGE. 

From one of the States where a bill is 
pending to give municipal suffrage to 
women taxpayers, a tax-paying woman 
writes: 

The delegates to the Legislature from 
my county ask, *‘Would not a man with 
property be tempted to put part of it in 
his wife’s name in order to make her a 
voter, and would not this give him an un- 
fair advantage over his neighbor who has 
no wife, or has no property that he could 
transfer to her?’’ How would you answer 
this objection? 

It is looked upon as a good thing for a 
man to put part of his property in his 
wife’s name, when he does not do it to 
cheat his creditors. It makes the family 
more secure against the vicissitudes of 
fortune. The fact that men might be led 


| to take such action is claimed by the ad- 


vocates of the bill as one of its advan- 
tages. 
The objection that it would give a mar- 


ried man an unfair preponderance over a 


| bachelor overlooks the fact that the object 


It offers no spec. | 


without danger of loss or possibility of | 
failure if managed upon busigess princi- , 


of taking a vote is to get at the wish of 
the majority; hence a married man and 
his wife ought to count for more thaa an 
unmarried man alone. In other words, 
the opinion of two persons ought to count 
for more than the opinion of one. 

The objection that it would give the 
man (or rather the woman) with property 
an advantage over the one with no prop- 
erty is more plausible; but if the tax-pay- 
ing women exercise their municipal vote 





with honesty and good sense, as we ex- 
pect, it will help to break down the preju- 
dice against woman suffrage in general, 
and will hasten the day when the full bal- 
lot will be granted to women upon the 
same terms as men. Meanwhile, it will be 
a great thing to have the feminine point 
of view represented, even by a compara- 
tively small body of women. Where one 
question comes up in politics upon which 
women of property and women of no 
property think differently, a dozen come 
up on which almost all unperverted wom- 
en think pretty much alike. When it 
comes to certain questions of human in- 
terest, as Rudyard Kipling says, 

**The Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady 

Are sisters under their skins.” 

And it is on such questions that the 
women’s vote may be expected to be of 
especial value. A. S. B. 


— — wee 


THE NATIONAL ENROLMENT. 





It was voted at the last National Suffrage 
Convention to ask the suffragists in all 
the States to collect the signatures of be- 
lievers in this reform, in order to make a 
‘National Enrolment.’’ This work has 
been going on during the year in many 
different parts of the country. Massachu- 
setts does not want to make a poorer 
showing at New Orleans than other States; 
and it is urgently asked that during the 
few weeks remaining, every Massachu- 
setts suffragist should circulate the little 
yellow enrolment cards, and get as many 
names as possible. There is nu one who 
cannot obtain at least a few signatures, 
and many of our readers could obtain a 
large number with little trouble. The 
card bears a simple statement that the 
signer believes in equal suffrage. The 





names of members of the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation are not desired, as they are en- 
rolled already; but we want to get the 
largest enrolment possible of believers 
outside the Association. If everyone wi!l 
help and do a little, Massachusetts will 
take her place at New Orleans among the 
States in the front rank, as we all wish 
her to do, a. 2 


— = 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The women’s ciubs of our city have 
now their regular column in the note- 
worthy family paper, the Evening Star, and 
a good showing they make, too. The Post 
and Times also give due notices whenever 
anything of moment takes place. On Jan. 
16, the Woman’s National Press Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting for election 
of officers. Reports of the work of the 
year were received from the various offi- 
cers. The election resulted as follows: 
President, Miss Frances Graham French; 
past president, Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood; 
first vice-president, Mrs, Ellen S. Crom- 
well; second vice-president, Mrs, Hannah 
B. Sperry; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Ruth M. G. Pealer; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Grace Porter Hopkins; treasurer, 
Mrs, E, Maynicke Stillman; auditor, Dr. 
Adaline Portman; librarian, Miss Ellen B. 
Foster; delegate at large, Mrs. Mary S. 
Lockwood. A new department was or- 
ganized, and Mrs, Clara B. Colby elected 
editor-in-chief; that is, the work of the 
Woman’s Tribune during the past year 
was recognized, and official sanction was 
given to the Tribune’s reports of the fort- 
nightly meetings of this active press asso- 
ciation. 

During the incumbency of Mrs. B. A. 
Lockwood, the well-known lawyer and 
peace advocate, there have been held a 
series of brilliant literary and musical 
evenings, which attracted outsiders as 
well as many guests of the Riggs House, 
the organization’s headquarters. The 
present purpose of this National Associa- 
tion is to go back, or rather forward, toa 
more strictly business basis. Among its 
over one hundred members there are 
active journalists on Western, S uthern, 
and Eastern periodicals, and the Publica- 
tion Bureau is especially successful in 
placing its contributions (essays, stories, 
etc.) in well-paying magazines and news- 
papers. 

The new president, Miss Frances Gra- 
ham Freneh, is a descendant of the Barons 
de Freygne of Normandy (10th century), 
and of Richard Meade, the English littéra- 
teur (16 century); is connected with navy 
circles through Capt. Francis French, 
Royal Navy, and Lieut. W. S. French, 
U.S. N.; a D. A. R. through her New 
England ancestry, who left Harvard Col- 
lege to help in the war of Independence. 
Miss French was educated abroad, and 
through her knowledge of modern lan- 
guages has become a translator, essayist, 
and editorial writer for home and foreign 
publications. She is vice-president of the 
District of Columbia Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, and corresponding secretary of 
the International Press Union, and is said 
to have been a delegate to more home and 
foreign journalistic and educational (wom- | 
en’s) Congresses within the past decade | 
than any other woman. 

Mrs. E. 8S. Cromwell, the first vice-pres- | 





ident, bas been continuously in the jour- 
nalistic field for many years, her connec- 
tion as correspondent with one paper 
alone covering a period of twenty years. 
For two years she was the Washington 
correspondent of the Detroit Free Press, 
furnishing topics Congressional, social, 
and general. During the session of the 
Electoral Commission in 1876, M:s. Crom- 
well, as representative of several papers, 
was accorded the privilege of the repor- 
ters’ gallery in both Houses of Congress. 
Her articles have appeared in journals of 
New York, Chicago, Baltimore, Denver, 
Washington, Detroit, and other cities. In 
1893 she proposed a plan to the W. N. P. 
A. for a Publication Bureau; the plan 
was accepted, she was made manager, and 
has continued in that office ever since, 

Mrs. H. B. Sperry, the second vice- 
president, is also president of the District 
of Columbia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; hence a very busy woman. She 
has been during thirty years a correspon 
dent of such papers as the Knoxville 
(Iowa) Journal, the Ashtabula (Ohio) Sen 
tinel and News-Journal, Grand Rapids 
Daily Democrat, and other well-known 
periodicals, and has also had entire edito- 
rial control of a monthly magazine. 

The new corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Ruth M,. G. Pealer, is connected with the 
National Board of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution as Registrar Gen- 
eral. She had already made her mark as 
recording secretary of the W. N. P. A. 
during the years 1901-02. 

Mrs. Grace Porter Hopkins, one of the 
strongest members of the Bureau of Pub- 
lication, is a well-known correspondent 
and literary light. Mrs. E. Maynicke 
Stillman makes a specialty of genealugical 
records and heraldic bearings; her use- 
fulness is apparent in artistic and journal- 
istic fields, Dr. Adaline Portman and 
Miss Ellen Foster add greatly to the 
strength of the; organization; the former 
has presented able papers before large 
gatherings, the latter is not allowed to 
hide her light under a bushel whenever 
there is excellent literary work on hand, 

There are few women in Washington 
better known throughout the country as 
a brilliant writer, a pleasing speaker, a 
wise parliamentarian, and one identified 
with all progressive movements, than 
Mrs. Mary 8S. Lockwood, the preseut dele- 
gate at large. Her books, ‘‘A Hand Book 
of Ceramic Art’? and “The Historie 
Homes of Washington,’’ are valuable con- 
tributions to literature. She wears « su- 
perb medal as one of the founders of the 
D. A. R., and is Regent of the District of 
Columbia Daughters, 

A glance at the roster of this Woman’s 
National Press Association shuws active 
membership in such diverse localities as 
Centerville, Ind.; Allentown, Pa.; Belvi- 
dere, N. J.; Boston; Philadelphia; New 
York; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Diego; 
Salt Lake City; Britton, 8. D.; Kenosha, 
Wis.; Winterset, Ia.; Dallas, Tex.; Jef- 
ferson, Va.; Newark, N. J.; Its 
women writers may be found on the 
N. Y. Tribune, Philadelphia Press and In- 
quirer, Chicago Times- Herald, Detroit 
Free Press, Boston and Providence Jour- 
nals, and many papers of more lucal im- 
portance, 

Last, but not least, the woman suffrage 
movement has able exponents in this As- 
sociation, some of whom have done good 
work for a life-time in the good cause. 

F. k. G. 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 19, 1903. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


H. H, BROMWELL., 

The doors of the State House might 
well have swung open for the funeral of 
Judge Bromweli. No man has ever died 
in Colorado more entitled to rest in state 
within its walls than Henry Pelham 
Holmes Bromwell. 

Colorado is too young a State to own 
native-born sons who have achieved na- 
tional greatness. Her great men have 
sought her, loved her, honored her, gast 
in their lot with her in good repute and 
evil; borne famine and flood, savage on- 
slaughts and exile for her sake. They are 
not her adopted sons, she is their elected 
mother. 

Judge Bromwell came to Denver thirty- 
three years ago, and built the pleasant 
little home on the West Side where he and 
his daughter and only surviving child 
have lived ever since. He came to stay, 
to be a citizen of Colorado so long as his 
life should last. He was a distinguished 
man then. We might paraphrase the old 
Latin proverb and say of him: Amicus 
Lincoln, amicus Trumbull, sed major ver- 
itas. He represented Illinois in Congress 
in the stormiest days of our national his- 
tory. He was a force in Illinois polities 
long before. He has always been an ac- 
tive force, even in the recent years when 
he has seldum appeared ip public. 


Time was we slew the prophets. Age on age, 
When men were strong to save, the world 
hath slain them. 
People are wiser now ; they waste no rage— 
The prophets entertain them! 


But he was a prophet in the other time; 
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he knew persoually and intimately that | and his comments were keen and discrim- 


man of sorrows and infinite wit who, in | 


one of the famous Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates, when his friends felt that “The 
Little Giant’’ had said all that could be 
said—turned the tide by handing his over- 
coat to a friend with the request, ‘‘Hold 
my coat while I stone Stephen.” He 
helped to make the history not of a single 
township, but of the world, for he stvod 
for the abolition of slavery in the days 
when the very name abolitionist was 
anathema maranatha. He was denounced 
in placards and handbills, vilified, mis- 
represented, cartooned, but never shaken 
or turned aside from his high purpose, 
He was more than learned; he was wise. 
He knew, and he knew that he knew. He 
had the wider knowledge of life, of na- 
tions and of mankind that comes from the 
closest study of past and present corre- 
lated, with no desire to prove a theory, 
only the determination to know the truth 
that shall make us free. 

He was a member of the Constitutional 
Convention of Illinois, and when he came 
to Colorado he was elected senator in the 
Territorial Legislature, and a member of 
the Constitutional Convention in 1876. 
That year, the Centennial year of the na- 
tion, there was an effort made to prevail 
upon the constitution-makers to create 
a real republic, in which there should 
be no taxation without representation; 
wherein should be carried out Lincoln’s 
ideal that all who helped bear the bur- 
dens of government should share in 
its privileges—‘tby no means excluding 
the women’’—and Judge Bromwell led in 
the effort to make a constitution in which 
every ‘‘person’’ should be entitled to all 
the rights, and responsible for all the 
duties, of citizenship. Failing this, he 
secured the section of the constitution by 
which equal suffrage was submitted at 
the first State election, and might be sub- 
mitted at any succeeding election without 
a constitutional amendment. 

There is a tendency among some people, 
both men and women, to belittle the elec- 
tive franchise, and suggest that it has been 
productive of little good in the hands of 
either men or women. This is an unwor- 
thy view. Judge Bromwell did not advo- 
cate extending the franchise to women 
because they were women, or the aboli- 
tiou of slavery out of regard for one par- 
ticular race. He was never the advocate 
of mere measures; no one can be who sees 
with the vision of tbe seer the things that 
are eternal, in the heavens, after the earth 
has passed away in the smoke of judg- 
ment day. He stood for principles. He 
abhorred human slavery because he loved 
human beings; the system was ruinous to 
master as wellas man. He wanted abso- 
lute justice as the foundation of any form 
of government. He believed with Mon- 
tesquieu that, while we cannot all be mas- 
ters of the science of government, in any 
republic “the great thing is that we shall 
be interested’? in political affairs. He 
had heard Lincoln’s great pronunciamen- 
to, ‘A republic:cannot endure half slave 
and half free,’ and he believed that a 
republic will not endure half enfranchised 
and half disfranchised. He knew that 
political life would never be easy; but 
duties are not to be shirked because they 
are disagreeable. He had that lofty ideal 
of citizenship that makes the ballot-box 
the altar of civic rights, and calls nothing 
unclean that is a part of the organic life 
of the nation. 

Almost anyone, Jeanne d’Arc, Elmer 
Elisworth, or some poor $13-a-month 
“regular,’’ can die for the flag. It takes 
real heroism to endure a State Conven- 
tion, and sit through primary elections. 
He did not look upon suffrage as a pleas- 
ant gift, an unmitigated blessing to be 
given to womankind to wear as a decora 
tion. It was to him a svlemn duty, vot 
to be shirked on any plea of age, sex or 
condition. He did not expect to be car- 
ried to any kind of skies, or heights, on 
lowery beds of ease. In the battle of 
life there is no room for non-combatants. 

e 

Count me o’er earth's chosen heroes; they 
were souls that stood alone, 

W hile the men they agonized for hurled the 
contumelious stone ; 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the 
golden beam incline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by 
their faith divine, 

By one man’s plain truth to manhood and to 
God's supreme design 

He took an active part in the life of the 
community until some twenty years ago, 
when the death of his only sou left him 
alone, save for the daughter who has 
been more than daughter, comrade, friend 
and comforter ail the Jong years since her 
mother’s death, when she was still a little 
hild. Like the patriarch, he said; “If 
lam bereaved of my children, I am be- 
reaved,’”’ and the plans of that day were 
put aside. But if be cared less for his old 
place in the world, his friends did not 
care less, nor drop away from him. They 
went to him f r counsel and cheer. 
was p:ofoundly learned, gentle and clear- 
sighted. He read six languages easily, 
but was as simple and unassuming as a 
hild. He of events 


watched the trend 
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| 
| President 
| speech on the civil rights bill in Congress, | 
| Thaddeus Stevens | 


He | 


inating. For years a little coterie has 
gathered about him every Sunday after- 
noon to discuss with him the events of | 
the day, and of days to come, here and | 
hereafter. In speaking of these latter | 
years, his daughter once said regretfully, 
‘It seems as if father does so many things | 
that disappoint us in the results!"’ But | 
who are we to measure effects? The con- | 
sequences of a life like his go on down the 
years tocome. Wus it Emerson who said | 
that there were stars that had gone out in 
darkness before the Christian era whose 
light was just now reaching us, and that" 
Alcott was like one of the finest of these 
stars? The same thought was voiced 
again by Longfellow at the death of Sum- 
ner, in lines that are singularly appropri- 
ate now: 





His was the troubled life, 
The conflict and the pain, 

The grief, the bitterness of strife, 
The honor without stain. 


Like Winkelried, he took 
Into his manly breast 

The sheaf of hostile spears, and broke 
A path for the oppressed. 


Death takes us by surprise, 
And stays our hurrying feet. 
The great design unfinished lies, 
Our lives are incomplete. 


But in the dark unknown 
Perfect their circles seem, 

Even as a bridge's arch of stone 
Is rounded in the stream. 


Alike are death and life 
When life in death survives, 

And the uninterrupted breath 
Inspires a thousand lives. 


Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 

Still travelling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 


So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 
The light he leaves behind hiim lies 
Upon the paths of men. 
ELLIS MEREDITH, 

A Colorado paper says: 

“Judge Bromwell will be long remem- 
bered for his advocacy of woman suffrage. 
He was a member of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention, and was on the com- 
mittee on suffrage and elections, He en- 
deavored to have equal suffrage incor- 
porated in the constitution, but was op- 
posed on the ground that the people would 
reject the whole thing if this were done. 
He remained true to his convictions, how- 
ever, and when the committee reported to 
the convention, Mr. Bromwe!] and Agapita 
Viji!, of Conejos, brought in a minority 
report favoring suffrage for women, Mr. 
Bromwell tinal y moved, as an amendment, 
the now famous clause in the constitu- 
tion, that the question should be sub- 
mitted to the people. 

“The question was first submitted to 
the voters in 1877, and in this campaign 
Judge Bromwell took a very active part, 
and remained one of the most earnest «d- 
vocates of equal suffrage until it was final 
ly granted in 1893. 

“Judge Bromwell was elected the 
Territorial Legislature in 1873, upper 
house. In 1874 he was the Republican 
nominee fir Congress, but failed of elec- 
tion. In 1878 he was elected a member of 
the House of Representatives and served 
two years. He was appointed county 
judge toward the end of his term, but re- 
fused tv accept, as he entertained doubt 
as to its legality, owing to the fact that he 
was a member of the Legislature. While 
he held this position. Judge Bromwell in- 
troduced and secured the passage of the 
bill to establish the irrigation syd#tem of 
In 1881 he made a revision of 








to 


Colorado, 
the statutes of Colorado. 

“Judge Bromwell was born in Balti- 
more in 1823, of pure Pilgrim stock, his 
father being Henry Broughton Bromwell, 
who distinguished himself in the war of 
1812, and his mother Henrietta Holmes, 
of Plymouth, Mass. In 1858 he married 
Miss Emily Payne, of Indiana, who died 
six years afterward, leaving three chil- 





dren. Of these only one remains, Miss 
Henrietta Bromwell, with whom he made | 
his home. A son, Henry Bromwell, a 


promising young man, died twenty years | 
ago, and the father never recovered from | 
the blow. 
soon after his son’s death, and since that | 


Ile gave up his law practice 


time has lived in comparative retirement. 
“Judge Bromwell was admitted to the 
1852, and while 


bar at Vandalia, Ill., i: 
practicing law publisbed a paper called 
The Age of Fire and Steam. For four 


years he was county judge, and after re- 
moving to Charleston was elected to Con- | 


gress, serving from 1865 to 1869, and tak- 


g an active part in the stormy legisla- 


in 


othe impeachment of 


When 


tion which led upt 


Johnson he made his 


came to him, and, tak 


ing both hands, said: ‘It was 


him by 
great!’ 

‘Judge Bromwell ran on the same elec- | 
ticket Abraham Lincoln in | 
Lincoln being candidate for elector g 


toral with 


1856 


! 
at-large, and Mr. Bromwell candidate for 


| to the Mayor, asking him to 


elector from the Ninth District of Illi- 


nois,”’ 
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NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New York Cry, JAN. 20,.1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journai : 
The Legislature is now regularly organ- | 





ized for business, and the work of the | 
Republican caucus last night was to nom- 
inate Hon. Thomas C, Platt for reélection 
as U. S. Senator. The Republicans are 
largely in the majority, and this nomina- 
tion is equivalent to an election, which 
will probably take place to-day. Senator 
Platt has been, ever since his first appear- 
ance in the Senate, an advocate of woman 
suffrage. He has never been an wrator, 
confining his action to deeds without any 
superfluous words. Yet there is not a 
man in either branch of Congress who 
wields more influence than he does. He 
is known as always staunch to his friends 
and his convictions, and with the constant 
advance in public sentiment in favor of 
the enfrauchisement of women, we may 
hope for some success before his coming 
term of six years is over. 

A movement has been started by some 
of the clubs here to form a federation of 
all the women’s societies of New York 
City. It was first talked of by a few 
friends of the plan, and finally a meeting 
was called to consider the subject. This 
was attended by representatives of most 
of the large clubs in the boroughs of Map- 
hattan and Brooklyn. A preliminary or- 
ganization was effected, and last Monday 
afternoon the second meeting was held at 
the Lotus, West 79th St. Many of the 
associations sent regularly appointed del- 
egates, and business was conducted with 
more regularity than was possible at the 
first meeting. Mrs. Harry Hastings was 


| , 
the temporary chairman, and Miss Mary 


Hay thesecretary. ‘There was a discus- 
sion over the name of the intended body; 
this it was finally decided should be the 
New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The membership for each club was 
fixed at two dollars, and a committee was 
appointed to frame a constitution. On 
each of the propositions there was a pro 
longed debate, in which the women 
showed themselves adepts at parliamen- 
tary procedure, and also adepts in violat- 
ing it. The discussion was at one time so 
animated that your correspondent feared 
that some one would say that they ‘‘acted 
just like women,”’ so she took océasion, 
when an opportunity offered, to call at- 
tention to the fact that they were behav- 
ing “almost as badly as the House of 
Representatives.’’ For we all know that 
it would be impossible for any body of 
women to conduct themselves with more 
disorder than has sometimes characterized 
the proceedings of deliberative assemblies 
of men. That benefit may come from the 
coéperation of women on questions of 
public interest to their own sex no one 
can doubt, and it is to be hoped that out 
of these efforts may grow a body powerful 
for good, 

Want of space last week prevented a 


| proper report of the January meeting of 


the Legislative League. It took place on 
'hursday, Jan. 8, instead of on the first 
Thursday, as usual, because that fell on 
New Year's Day. The speaker of the 
afternoon was Mrs. Esther E. Baldwin, 
Her subject was “Personal Knowledge of 
the Women of China.’’ Mrs. Ba!dwin was 
the companion of her husband, the late 
Rev. S. L. Baldwin, during a long resi- 
dence in China, where, for twenty years, 
he was a missionary. When his period of 
service there was over, he returned to his 
country, and, after several years of activity 
as pastor of a large church in Brooklyn, 
made a tour round the world again, revis- 
iting the scenes of his early labor in China. 
As Mrs. Baldwin accompanied him, she is 
fully informed of the conditions in that 
wonderful country up to the present mo- 
ment. She is herself a woman of remark- 
able attainments, aud 


has for some time 


occupied the responsible position of pres- 





ident of the New York branch of the 
Women’s Foreigu Missionary Society, an 
organization which last year raised and |} 


Mrs. 
feelingly of the unjust accusations which 
she so constantly heard against the Chi- 
nese in this country, dwelling on the good 
points in their character, and speaking 


spent over $88,000. Ba dwin spoke | 
| 
| 


most hopefully of the immense benetit 





which had resulted from the newer ides 


introduced by the missionaries in emanci- 
pating the women from the iguorance and 
restrictions in which they had been kept. | 
She told us of the colleges now flourish. | 
ing, in of were | 
obtaining an education that would tit them 

A memorial | 


which hundreds women 
tor happier and freer lives. 
advise the 
Bard of Education to appoint women as 
superintendents of schools, was adopted. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


75 East 81st Street. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park. Boston 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains sixty Armeniar 


| poems, most of which have never before 


been put into English. They represent s 


variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 


You have done a piece of good literary work.- 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


_Thave read with much pleasure your transla 
tions of the Armenian poems, especially m) 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. Al. 8. Gabriet. 
editor of * Haik.” , 


We feel that much of the origina: spirit is left 
and we are grateful for this introduction t 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
wetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse. and is am 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the sani 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastora 
England, or persecuted Armenia. — New Yous’ 
Journal, 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying ove 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
Phese verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. fhatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 
zems in the English dress in which she has clothec. 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poem 
8 already in press, although the first bas not vet 
een out a fortnight, shows how strong is ti « 
nterest in this graceful and forceful interpreta 
‘ion of the life of an oppressed people.—oston 
Vrnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
-nd spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
uccessful in giving in English forms an extreme 
iy interesting series «of noteworthy poems from 
he literary stores of a long-suffering people 
suffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti 
‘al genius. ... Itis @ real service to let Ameri 
insand Englishmen realize that the nation for 
vhich we plead is a cultivated one, with wot onls 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—Ait. Hon. James Bryce 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
*xtend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life —love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
tc. Miss Blackwell's work has been well don 
tnd she has brought to it rare int Higence, taste 
md poetical ability.—Aoston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing uuexpected 
reanuties . It is apparent that the translater 

is net saxerificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
ich simites. and are pleasantly melodious, and 
ltogetier the translator's venture intoan almost 
nknown literature has been a most successful 
ue. ‘ " Post 


ese p emsrevealas by a search-light the aeep- 
the Armenian character. They 
how forte a» ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of tbis 
so-called Christian century. No generous manor 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people cepable 
the yghts so lofty and sentiment tender,.— 
Frances E. Willard 


A volume of Armenian 
anit gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigetry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
bedy of men and women " Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, lay ing aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature. . . . The work bas been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.—Baltimore Methodiat 


es Qualities of 


of 


80 


is 


poems now issued, 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor ot their imagery. 
.. . Wecan better understand the Song «f Sol 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these exquisite poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolaied by 
tire and sword. But, beyondall else, they breath: 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot 
isin, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty .—Christian Work 

General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing 
ton, D.C.: “L spoke on this subject(the Armen 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,” ete . which 
wre very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies or these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
tis mind and heart.” 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
p etic feeling found in such verse will commend 
it to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. And 
the qualities that e-me out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and incresse 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford ' ourant. 


The pvems are interesting as revealing, to a 


hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and suttering 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to find 
that Armenia has both a classic literature and o 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that he 

poets have written with a vigor of theught, a 
delicacy of imagination, and a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the b 


poetryef any country; thatthe verses are inte 
gv in themselves. for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is inter: sting 
Christian Register 
Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washingte: 


estil 


1). ¢ *T read on that occasion several of \« 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasn 
they evoked rhe meeting that evening was 
the residence of Dr. William T. Hart Commis 
sioner of Education. There were many leart 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Sovir 
has in its membership some of our brightest me 
ind women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
almest ali, and stirred an interest in the 
Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines.” 
PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
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The Worcester League of Unitarian 
Women met in the First Unitarian Church, 
Worcester, Mass., Jan. 21. The report of 
the committee on Current Events was 
given in the morning by Mrs. Sidney A. 
Reeve. The subject considered in the 
afternoon was Women in a Democracy— 
**As Individuals,’’ by Mrs. Isabel C. Cham- 
berlain, and ‘*As Citizens,’’ by Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 
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can Woman Suffrage Association. 
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to do housework. Can speak a little English. 
Addres Macksoop KRISLAN, 40 Elm Street, East 
wh, Mass 
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THE PIVOTAL QUESTION. 


Said Joe to Sam, in fierce debate 
Upon the woman question: 

“You've answered well all other points, 
Now here's my last suggestion: 


“When woman goes to cast her vote— 
Some miles away, it may be— 

Who then, I ask, will stay at home 
To rock and tend the baby?” 


Said Sam, “[ own you’ve made my case 
Appear a little breezy. 

Suppose you put this question by, 
And ask me something easy! 


“But, since the matter seems to turn 
On this as on its axis, 

Just get the one who rocked it when 
She went to pay her taxes!" 


GOD’S PROVIDENCE 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 








“God's providence is mine inheritance!”’ I 
read 
The quaint old legend on a rainy day, 
When gray and thick the clouds hung over- 
head, 
And mists were folding close about my 
way 


God's providence? Then, wherefore should 
{ fear? 
My Father’s love is roof and inn for me; 
For ever, since my Father holds me dear, 
His goodness shall my guard and shelter 


be. 


Another, heaven endowed with worldly gain, 
May count bis wealth and gaze his acres 
o'er, 
May reap his harvest tields on hill and plain, 
And heap in barn and bin his fragrant 
store. 


And I may own no inch of tilth or foot 
Of fallow in this great wide earth I tread ;" 
Yet [ am rich, and need no pledge to boot, 
Save God's clear stars above my lifted 
head. 


“God's providence is mine inheritance.” 
Come loss, 
Or change, or grief,or whatsoe’er God send, 
All things shall work for blessing, and the 
cross 
Be gladly borne, if shared with Christ my 
Friend. 





IN SNOW-TIME. 
How should I choose to walk the world with 
thee, 
Mine own beloved? 
stirred 
By summer breezes, and each leafy tree 
Shelters the nest of many a singing bird? 
In time of roses, when the earth doth lie 
Dressed in a garment of midsummer hues, 
Beneath a canopy of sapphire sky, 
Lulled by a soft wind’s song? Orshould I 
choose 
To walk with thee along a wintry road, 
Through flowerless fields, thick-sown with 
frosty vine, 
Beside an ice-bound stream, whose waters 
tloowed 
In voiceless music all the summer time? 
In winter dreariness, or summer glee, 
How should I choose to walk the world 
with thee? 


When green grass is 


The time of roses is the time of love, 
O my dear heart! but winter fires are 
bright, 
And in the lack of sunshine from above 
We tend more carefully love's sacred light- 
The path among the roses lieth soft, 
Sun-kissed and radiant under youthful 
feet; 
But on a wintry way true hands more oft 
Do meet and cling in pressure close and 
sweet. 
There is more need of love’s supporting arm 
Along life’s slippery pathway, in its frost; 
There is more need of love to wrap us warm 
Against life's cold, when summer flowers 
are lost. 
Let others share thy life’s glad summer glow, 
But let me walk beside thee in its snow! 


oe 


Down the Drill-Hole. 


Jack Paisley did not know how long he 
had been lying there on the ground, with 
his face hidden in his arms, and he could 
not have told of half the thoughts—re- 
joicing, desperate, sorrowful—that had 
been passing through his brain. The 
wonder of it was, that when at last he sat 
up and drew his sleeve across his eyes 
and looked about him, he realized that he 
had somehow been conscious all the time 
that boring had ceased at the new Hub 
Well. 

Yet neither the Hub nor any other gas- 
well on the ridge had been in his mind 
when he came out of the house. Of that 
he was sure. Great news, part glad, part 
terrible, had crowded out everything else. 
First, the doctor had said that Jack’s 
father had safely passed the crisis of a 
long and dangerous illness. Jack jumped 
for joy at that. 

Then Jack’s mother had reported the 
doctor’s next words, that Mr. Paisley 
must have nourishing food, delicacies, 
chicken! She had cried as she said it, 
and Jack’s face had paled, remembering 
his three pets, Tiny, Hoarsy, and Dick. 
But Jack knew the money was about 
gone, and there was enough of the hero 
in the boy to make him stiffen his chin 
and answer, ‘“‘Then father must have one 





of my chickens; but I dun't know 
which—”’ 

At that his courage faltered, and he 
rushed out of the house. He could not 
choose. He would not wait to learn 
which chicken his mother selected for the 
slaughter. 

Of course his first wretchedness lessened 
a little as the moments went by. The 
blessed hopefulness of youth came to his 
relief. A chicken would not have to be 
killed for two or three hours, anyway— 
and something might turn up! 

Then it was he became distinctly aware 
that they had stopped drilling at the Hub 
Well. A kind of defensive instinct—urg- 
ing him to guard against unhappy 
thoughts—turned his feet that way. 

He found Eric Sampson, the driller, and 
Dodd, the tool-dresser, sitting and smok- 
ing in philosophic ease; but Mr. Johnson, 
the contractor, was stamping back aud 
forth, pausing now and then to glance 
gloomily at the two-and-a-quarter-inch 
drill-line that hung over the mouth of the 
well. The frayed end told the whole 
story; the rope had parted. 

‘‘How deep are you?’’ Mr, Johnson de- 
manded, 

“Jest about two hundred and fifty 
feet,’’ was the driller’s placid answer. 
Jack noticed that his calmness seemed to 
irritate the contractor. 

“Well, can’t you think of anything?’ 
Mr. Johnson cried. ‘Have we got to lose 
all our work, and the tools into the bar- 
gain?” 

Jack had drawn nearer. 
with interest for the answer. 

“’T won't be so easy to get ’em, You 
know we're using our fifteen-inch bit, and 
that cuts a sixteen-inch hole, about. 
Well, the tools are not more than four 
inches at the top, and since the bit isn’t 
fast they must be leaning against the 
wall, where there’s about one chance in 
ten thousand of getting a slip-socket over 
them. There’s astub of rope sticking up, 
too, that would interfere with the fishing- 
tool.”’ 

‘Have you no idea at all that would 
help us, Eric? It seems a shame to aban- 
don the well. Couldn’t we dig the tools 
out? Two hundred feet isn’t much.”’ 

“Yes, tis, when most of it’s blue lime- 
stone. I’ve been thinking of a way. Some 
would call it risky, but 1 can’t see how,” 

“Out with it!’ 

‘Well, I'd lower a boy down there and 
have him take a hitch around the rope- 
socket.”’ 

Jack positively shivered—his quick im- 
agination had so clearly grasped the hor- 
ror of a descent into that hole. Mr. 
Johnson looked doubtful. ‘*That’s dan- 
gerous. Suppose a boy lost his head—did 
something so you couldn’t get him out?” 

“What could he do? Let me tie the 
rope round him, and 1’1! guarantee to pull 
him out.’’ 

‘‘What about gas—bad air—water?”’ 

‘‘We know there’s no water to amount 
to anything, and we haven’t gone through 
coal or anything to make badair. Maybe 
a little gas settled near the bottom, but 
he won’t need to go that far. The tools 
are sixty feet long, remember, and he’ll 
only go down to the top of ’em.”’ 

‘“‘Where’ll I find the boy?” 

“There’s one right behind you would 
do.” 

Mr. Johnson turned and eyed Jack’s 
slim figure. Apparently the inspection 
satisfied him. ‘Boy, would you like to 
earn twenty-five dollars?”’ he said, 

Jack had been shuddering at the bare 
thought of that descent. But twenty-five 
dollars! It would save the necks of Tiny 
and Hoarsy and Dick. It would be wealth 
to the family just now. Would he like to 
earn twenty-five dollars? 

“Yes, sir!’ he answered, eagerly. 

“I'll give you twenty-five dollars if 
you'll go duwn this well—it’s pretty deep 
—and tie a rope around the tools.”’ 

‘I’m ready, sir.’’ Inspired now by the 
thought of twenty-five dollars, Jack was 
sure he’d be all right. So would Tiny, 
Hoarsy, Dick, and father. 

“Good boy!’ said Eric. He detached 
the sand-line from the bucket and showed 
Jack how to make the “hitch,’’ having 
him do it a number of times with his eyes 
shut. Then Eric tied the line under the 
boy’s arms, and, to relieve the strain on 
his body, looped the end for his feet. The 
end of the main sand-line in Jack’s hand, 
all was in readiness. 

“All right. Lower away!’’ said Jack, 
bravely. 

For the first twenty feet the drill had 
passed through clay, hollowing out a big 
hole which had been cased with wood to 
keep it from caving in; sv here there was 
plenty of room. As Eric had cautioned 
him, Jack refrained from looking up, but 
watched the wooden walls rise slowly in 
the dim light, and wondered if he would 
not soon be at the bottom. But the de- 
scent was only begun. 

The wooden casing ended at a stratum 
of sandstone, and here the hole had fun- 
eled down to sixteen inches in diameter, 
and there was barely room for the boy to 
pass. Slowly he sank, rubbing against 


He waited 


the damp wails. The men were lowering 
him by hand, very carefully. Jack wished 
they would hurry. 

The darkness deepened until he could 
not distinguish the rock before his face, 
and still the downward course continued. 
He closed his eyes and waited what 
seemed a long time. When he opened 
them again utter blackness encompassed 
him. 

His imagination was going wild now. 
Terrible stories of men deceiving and kill- 
ing boys came to his mind. Of course 
that story of the lost tools was a cruel 
falsehood, invented to induce him to go 
down. The well had no bottom. How 
warm it was. They would let him down 
into the centre of the earth, where there 
were lakes of fire and molten rocks, He 
would not go! 

Desperately he thrust out his feet to 
stop himself. But the smooth walls of 
rock afforded no foothold, and, utterly 
helpless, he sank down, down, down! 

He closed his eyes again and tried not 
to think. Suddenly his foot struck some 
yielding substance, the lowering process 
stopped, and a voice that seemed to come 
out of the solid rock and fill all space 
with sound said: 

“Hello! Have you reached them yet?’’ 

Amazement, added to his fears, made 
the boy dumb. Presently the voice came 
again: 

“Hello, down there! Can’t you hear?’’ 

‘*What is it?’ Jack asked, in faltering 
accents. 

‘Have you reached the tools yet?”’ 

Ah, then there were tools there —miles 
underground! Then there must be a 
bottom for them to rest on! Jack’s con- 
fidence returned, 

‘*My feet are on something that moves,”’ 
he said. 

‘*That’s the cable. Push it aside.’’ 

“Allright! Ihave!’ Jack called. 

The lowering began again. Jack man- 
aged io worm past the cable end, and 
then he felt the iron rope-socket. 

“That's far enough!’ he cried, 

Making the hitch with such limited 
elbow-room was no easy matter, but at 
last it was accomplished. 

“All right!’ he called. ‘‘It’s fast!”’ 

The return began. Jack looked up. 
Not a ray of light reached him. The well 
was blackness. Were they really lifting 
him? After a long time he saw a disk of 
light, but it was no larger than a saucer. 
Had the well closed in while he was be- 
low? 

To be sure, the opening enlarged as he 
gazed, but still it was so very small! And 
he was wild now to get out. Suppose the 
rope should break! 

Just then he felt the air cold about him; 
he was pulled out of the hole, and stared 
round on the sunlight and the sky with a 
keener joy than any he had ever known, 

“Good boy, again!’’ said Erie. 

‘“*Here’s your coat,”’ said Jim. 
you’re a bully one for grit!”’ 

‘‘Here’s your twenty-five dollars,” said 
Mr. Johnson. ‘‘And thank you, too! 
You're a mighty brave little man!’’ But 
he did not say this till the heavy iron rose 
by Jack’s hitch in the dark. 

With his money in his hand, Jack set 
offatarun. What if his mother had al- 
ready killed one of the chickens! 

But no, there they were, clucking and 
pecking as usual. He held out the roll 
of bills to them like a pardon from the 
governor. They did not seem at all im- 
pressed. 

But mother! 
fearful thing he had done for that blessed 
money until he saw her pale as he told 
the story, and felt her shudder as she 
clasped him, worse than he had shud- 
dered in the hole.—Youth’s Companion. 


“And 


—_— = —_———- 


JESSIE BENTON FREMONT’S FATHER. 

The recent death of Mrs. Jessie Benton 
Fremont, daughter of the ‘Great Mis- 
sourian,’’ as Walter Williams appropri- 
ately calls him, has revived many reminis- 
cences of Senator Benton. Benton’s fam- 
ily affections were very strong, and he 
was chivalrous in his devotion to his wife 
and daughters. ‘In her later years,’’? Mr. 
Williams writes, ‘‘the mind of Mrs. Ben- 
ton became impaired by a paralytic stroke, 
but she never failed to recognize her hus- 
band, and was fond of being near him. A 
French prince was visiting this country, 
and several distinguished residents of St. 
Louis, becoming acquainted with him, 
strongly desired to have him meet the 
great Missourian, The matter was ar- 
ranged, and one evening a select party of 
Missourians called, with the prince, upon 
Benton. As they were talking in the par- 
lor, Mrs. Benton came to the door in a 
state of undress, and stood gazing at her 
husband in fond and intense admiration. 
The attention of the company being at- 
tracted in her direction, Benton turned to 
see what the attraction was. On perceiv- 
ing his poor wife he immediately arose, 
went to her, took her tenderly by the 
hand, and, leading her into the room with 





the majesty of a demigod, said: ‘My dear, 


He did not know whata |. 





Prince So-and-So; prince, Mrs. Benton, 
sir.’ Then, affectionately placing a has- 
sock for her by the side of his chair, he 
resumed his seat, and, leaving one of his 
hands in hers for her to toy with, he went 
on with the conversation, with that im- 
pressive dignity in which it is doubtful if 
he had an equal. The gentleman who 
tells the story adds that the prince, tak- 
ing in the situation at a glance, adapted 
himself to the occasion with consummate 
tact, while all the Missourians were affect- 
ed to tears.’’— Kansas City Journal. 


-><-- 


AN APOSTROPHE TO THE TREES. 
Ye happy, happy trees, 
That in perpetual ease 
Stand on the soil where ye as saplings grew, 
That lift your branches fair 
To the embracing air, 
And feed on sunshine, rain and morning dew! 
I would that [ could lead, 
In all my thought and deed, 
A life, ye happy trees, as beautiful as you. 


To build your fabric high 
No breathing creatures die; 
Your bursting buds that open to the spring 
Require no food from death; 
Your leaves, that woo the breath 
Of the sweet summer, and your boughs that 
swing 
To breezes overhead, 
Demand no life-blood shed, 
Or tribute of a pain from meanest living 
thing. 


In cloud-caressing length, 
In beauty and in strength, 
Ye live and grow, ye people of the woods. 
Not idly do we deem, 
In waking fancy’s dream, 
That in your green and busy solitudes 
Ye may, to men unknown, 
Have pleasure of your own, 
And feel sweet sympathies with all dear 
Nature's moods. 


To everything that lives 
The kind Creator gives 
Share of enjoyment; and, while musing 
here, 
Amid the high grass laid, 
Under your grateful shade, 

I deem your branches, rustling low and clear, 
May have some means of speech, 
Lovingly, each to each, 

Some power to understand, to wonder, to 

revere. 


I deem that all your leaves, 
In morns, or noons, and eves, 

Or in the starry stillness of the night, 
May look to Heaven in prayer, 
Or bend to earth and share 

Some joy of sense, some natural delight; 
That root, and branch, and stem, 
Partake the joy with them, 

And feel through all their sap God’s glory 

intinite. 


I deem the song of birds 
May speak to you in words, 
And give you pleasure in your silent hours ; 
I deem that storm and hail, 
The thunder and the gale, 
The softly-dripping, health-restoring show- 
ers, 
The sunlight and the dews, 
May secretly infuse 
Emotions of pure joy to all the groves and 
bowers. 


I deem that all night long, 
When hushed is every song, 
And the cold frosty stars wink in the sky— 
When the winds droop to rest 
On earth’s forgiving breast— 
That ye still wake, and hold communion 
high 
With the o’erarching spheres, 
Disclosing to your ears 
The truths in fables told of heavenly har- 
mouy 


I deem. when winter cold 
Howls o'er the brittle wold, 
And all your boughs rock naked to and 
fro, 
That unto you is given 
By ever-watchful heaven 
Strength to endure, and solace under woe; 
That He who rules the wind 
Tempers its wrath unkind, 
And guards your lives, as ours, when bitter 
tempests blow. 


I deein ye speak aloud 
To the careering cloud, 
And that your deep-toned hymn, to fervor 
wrought, 
When dark December roars, 
Voiced like the billowy shores, 
Is the expression of religious thought; 
And that, with distant waves, 
Ye chant harmonious staves— 
A psalmody sublime, with adoration fraught. 


O happy, happy trees! 
Ye make no enemies: 
All things that live and know you are your 
friends. 
Enjoying and enjoyed, 
Your harmless lives are void 
Of all the sorrow that on ours attends; 
Your day is long and fair, 
Your life is sweet to bear, 
And Nature has decreed no suffering when 
it ends. 


Ends—when restored to earth? 
Perchance. If constant birth 
Springs but from constant changing and de- 
cay, 
The life that moved your sap 
May live again, mayhap, 
And bear new beauties to the gaze of day. 
O mystery of death, 
Unspoken of our breath! 
We feel, but know thee not—we can but 
hope and pray. 





THE SUCCESS OF UNEDUCATED WUMEN. 


Editors Woman s Journal: 
What are the educated man’s chances 
for success? has been asked and answered 


{ by Professor Dexter in the Popular Sci- 


ence Monthly, based on the study of names 
published under ‘Who's who?” So says 
Public Opinion. The original article I 
am sorry to say I did not see. 

By the term “uneducated” Professor 
Dexter seéms to mean those persons who 
have not had a college education. His 
studies extend to women as well as to 
men. Among both mev and women he 
finds actors have been more successful 
without a college education than of any 
other profession. 

The business professions, financiers as 
well as Congressmen and clerks, seem to 
thrive without an education, according to 
his figures. Among the professions this 
is not the case; many of the most success- 
ful physicians as well as scientists, he 
proves, bave had a college education— 
often both at home and abroad. From 
this it is easy to form conclusion, if his 
figures are correct, and this is doubtless 
the case. 

In this same article Professor Dexter 
gives a chart for women, in which he 
shows that women have reached eminence 
in many cases without the help of an edu- 
cation. He says: “This proves one of 
two things—either that women can obtain 
eminence without an education, or that 
the same standard for both sexes was not 
used.’’ In other words, Professor Dexter 
seems to lament that though colleges 
ha,e been open to women now some 
years, they have profited little thereby, 
while they have done much without this 
advantage. 

Does not Professor Dexter lament with- 
out cause? First, if, as he states, women 
have accomplished so much without ed- 
ucational advantages, what may they 
not do in time when their advantages 
truly equal man’s? Second, may not Pro- 
fessor Dexter be seeking too soon for re- 
turns from collegiate women? It takes 
years and experience to accomplish great 
things by either sex. The maids and 
maidens are still young, perhaps. Give 
them a few years, and then look for re- 
sults. Many I know are, even now, lay- 
ing the foundation of greatness in the way 
Professor Dexter seeks his returns. May 
he not seek only one result? Nature has 


so many sly little ways of taking advan- 


tage of all useful things. Ages have gone 
by with only one-half of the world getting 
its full education and deserts intellectual; 
may not the sons and daughters born of 
the new motherhood be laying and build- 
ing up brain-cells and heart forces of 
which we are not yet able to take cogni- 
zance? It is the wonder of ages that great 
men seldom have great sons. Do they 
not often have great daughters, whose 
talents are never fully brought forth be- 
cause of our present conventionalities? 
Perhaps the father’s talents pass to the 
daughters and lie dormant, while he la- 
ments an unworthy son. Who knows 
what the world and the race may behold 
when women as well as men are educated 
far better and more wisely than it is pos- 
sible to educate them to-day? Professor 
Dexter must enlarge his vision and not be 
in haste. The world was not made ina 
day. ALICE RoGERS MOORE. 
Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 22, 1902. 


-_-- 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Miss Margaret McVean, who was ad- 
mitted some time ago to practice before 
the Kentucky Appellate Court, is a gradu- 
ate of the law department of Michigan 
University. She was the only woman in 
a class of 289 men, and was chosen as one 
of its vice-presidents. 

Miss Jessie L. Bigwood, of Wiaooski, 
Vt., is the only woman who has been ad- 
mitted to the bar in that State. 


Mrs. Georgianna Johnson Dooley was 
recently admitted to practice in the Fed- 
eral Court, Salt Lake, Utah. Mrs. 
Dooley had previously been admitted to 
the bar of both Nevada and California. 
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WISCONSIN WOMEN’S SCHOOL VOTE. 

The methods by which the W. C. T. U. 
franchise superintendents of Ashland, 
Wis., carried on the school suffrage cam- 
paign last fall are well worth considering 
by suffrage workers everywhere. The 
campaign was opened by inviting a promi- 
nent lawyer of the city, John F. Dufur, 
known as a suffragist, to address a social 
meeting. His talk created enthusiasm, 
and while refreshments were served, plans 
of work were discussed. As a result a 
mass meeting was held, which was a great 
success. The speakers were Prof. Fen- 
enga, principal of Ashland Academy; Mr. 
J. F. Miles, a leading socialist; Prof. 
Hooper, superintendent of the city 
schools, who also presided, and Mr. Du- 
fur, who conducted a question box. The 
large and appreciative audience joined in 
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singing from the Woman Suffrage Song 
Leaflets. A full report of this meeting 
was given in the Daily Press. 

Two thousand hand-bills were distrib- 
uted, urging women to vote for the 
amendment as well as for State superin- 
tendent. On Oct. 27 this hand-bill ap- 
peared as an advertisement on the first 
page of both daily papers. As much of 
the city as possible was canvassed with 
affidavit blanks before the last day of 
registration, and names secured were reg- 
istered on Oct. 28. On election day a 
carriage, hired by the committee, called 
at different meeting places in the city and 
took those who desired to the polls. As 
the school board is appointed by the 
mayor, the women of Ashland never be- 
fore had the opportunity of voting on 
school committee, and the 146 votes cast 
are considered a good showing for the 
firstattempt. Very few men would have 
taken the trouble to register and vote, if 
limited to the State superintendent and 
the school amendment. 





-_—<_—- 


CONSTITUTION MASSACHUSETTS W.S5. A. 

The officers of each League ought to 
have acopy of the Cunstitution and By- 
Laws of the Massachusetts W.S. A. The 
Constitution, strictly so called, adopted 
when in 1892 the Association became 
legally incorporated, consists of a single 
brief article stating its object. 
thing else is included in the by-laws. 
The peculiar wording of the article stat- 
ing the Association’s object is due to the 
necessities of the law. A society for the 
specific purpose of securing the ballot for 
women could not be incorporated except 
by a special act of the Legislature, which 
it might have been hard to secure. The 
Association was therefore incorporated 
under the general State law as an educa- 
tional society. The Constitution and By- 
Laws are as follows: 

ARTICLE I, 

SEcTION 1. The name by which this 
Corporation shall be known is The Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 


Sec. 2. The purpose for which this 





Every- | 


chairmen of Standing Committees, tbe 
president of each auxiliary county or local 
society, one delegate at large from each, 
and one delegate in addition for every 25 
paid-up members of the county or local 
society. 

Sec. 2, In the election of officers, the del- 
egates present from each county or local 
auxiliary shall be entitled to cast the full 
vote to which the organization repre- 
sented by them is entitled, but the same 
membership shall not be counted twice 
over, in the local and county societies, 

Sec. 3. The president, vice-president, 
corresponding secretary, clerk, treasurer, 
chairman of the State Board of Directors, 
the auditors,and such chairmen of standing 
committees as may have been appointed 
by the State Board of Directors, shall con- 
stitute a Business Committee, which shall 
have charge of the business of the Asso- 
ciation in the intervals between the meet- 
ings of the State Board of Directors. 


BY-LAW VI, 


This constitution may be amended by 
a vote of two thirds of the delegates pres- 
ent and voting at any annual or special 
meeting, notice of the proposed amend- 
ment having been’ sent to the president 
and secretary of each auxiliary society, 
and published in the WomAN’s JOURNAL, 
not less than two months in advance. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEORGIA. 








When it is considered that there exist 
only two suffrage organizations in this 
State, a local in Atlanta and a State organ- 
ization, made up of the local and a few 
scattered suffragists in other cities, the 
agitation and work for equal rights done 


| by these clubs is well worthy of notice. 


Corporation is constituted is to advance ; 


the educational and industrial interests of 

women by means of publications, lec- 

tures and public discussions, and to es- 

tablish and maintain a place for reading- 

rooms, libraries and social meetings. 
BY-LAW I. 


This Association shall be auxiliary to 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Associaton, 

BY-LAW II. 


Sreotion 1. Any county suffrage society, 
or any local suffrage society which prefers 
to be represented directly, rather than 
through the county society, may become 
auxiliary to this Association by paying an- 
nually from its treasury into the State 
treasury twenty-five cents for each paid-up 
member of the county or local society, ten 
cents of which shall be paid by the State 
Association to the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

Src, 2. Any person may become a mem- 
ber at large of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association for one year by the 
payment of one dollar into the State 
treasury. Such annual members shall be 
entitled to be present at all meetings of 
the Association, to take part in all its dis- 
cussions, and to receive copies of all re- 
ports and other documents published by 
the society. 

Sec. 8. Avy person may become a life 
member of the State Association by the 
payment of $25. Life members shall have 
for life the same privileges that annual 
members have for a year. 

Src. 4. No distinction in membersbip 
or eligibility to office shall ever be made 
in this Association on account of sex, 


BY-LAW III, 


SEcTION 1. The officers of this Asso 
ciation shall be an honorary president, 
honorary vice-presidents, a president, a 
vice-president, a corresponding secretary, 
clerk, a treasurer, two auditors, and the 
chairman of the State Board of Directors. 
These officers shall be chosen by ballot, 
and shall hold office until their successors 
are elected and qualified. 

Sec. 2. The president of each auxiliary 
county or local society shall be ex officio 
an honorary vice-president of the State 
Association. 

Sec. 3. The State Board of Directors 
shall consist of its chairman, the president, 
vice-president, corresponding secretary, 
clerk, treasurer and auditors of the State 
Association, one member from each aux- 
iliary county or local society, to be nomi- 
nated by the county or local society, and ten 
members at large, all to be elected by the 
State Association at its annual meeting. 


BY-LAW IV. 


SECTION 1. The State Board of Directors 
shall hold two business meetings a year, 
one of which shall be the annual meeting 
held in October. Special meetings may 
be called at any time by the chairman or 
cierk, and shall be called on written re- 
quest of five Directors. Seven members, 
when convened after due notice, shall 
constitute a quorum, 

Sec. 2. At the meeting of the Board of 
Directors, upon request of five members 
of the Board, each Director present from 
a League may cast the full number of 
votes to which her League was entitled at 
the previous annual meeting. 


BY-LAW V. 
SEcTIOoN 1. The persons entitled to vote 


at the annual meeting shall be the mem- 
bers of the State Board of Directors, the 


Even in Georgia, the right of woman 
to the ballot is often subject for debate at 


exercises; and in these cases, the Super- 
intendent of Press Work sends out all the 
literature that could possibly be required. 
A special lot of suffrage pamphlets has 
been issued for this work, expressing the 
opinions of such prominent Georgians as 
Congressman Wm. H. Fleming, Hon. Wal- 
ter B. Hill, Chancellor of the State Uni- 
versity, Will N. Harben, the popular nov- 
elist, Representative Martin Calvin, and 
others, in favor of woman suffrage. 

In Atlanta, in the summer of 1902, when 
the charter was being revised, the suffra- 
gists obtained a hearing before Mayor 
Mims, who personally favors woman suf- 
frage, and asked for municipal suffrage. 
The members of the Committee on Char- 
ter Revision expressed themselves as 
agreeably surprised that ‘the women 
were sane and talked sense.’’ We did not 
get “municipal suffrage, but we accom- 
plished much in the way of advertising 
and education. 

There is now in contemplation a bond 
issue amounting to $800,000 for sanitary 
improvements for the city of Atlanta. 
The suffragists bave entered a protest, 
asking that the tax-paying women be 
allowed to vote on this issue, The news- 
papers were uniformly gracious in han- 
dling this protest, and there were several 
voluntary interviews from prominent city 
officials who favored giving the tax-paying 
women the vote on this issue. Of course, 
it is too late, the Legislature having ad- 
journed, to pass a bill giving us the vote 
on this particular appropriation, but we 
have swept away barriers of ignorance 
and prejudice that might hinder us in the 
future. An effort will be made a little 
later to have women made honorary mem- 
bers of the various departments that con- 
duct our municipal affairs. 

It is hard to realize the status of this 
question in the South, where even at this 
enlightened day thousands of conservative 
women look on suffragists as bold and un- 
sexed individuals. The men generally re- 
gard the idea more favorably, but the 
work of educating them is necessarily 
slow. 

The Atlanta Equal Suffrage Association 
is puor, numerically and financially. The 
dues are nominal, so as to bar no one 
from membership. All undertakings are 
cheerfully met, though it often means a 
personal sacrifice on the part of the mem- 
bers; and there is no lack of courage and 
patience to await the coming into our 
kingdom of enfranchisement. 

MAMIE FoLsoM WYNNE. 








The Club Woman 
(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 





be without it. Sample copy free. 
$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
{ 91 Bedford Street, 


Room 10, Bostow 


{| MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 51st St., 





school commencements and special college | 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
President, Mrs. CankIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President at-Large, Rev. ANNA H.Suaw, Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio. 
onding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GoRDON, { Miss Laura Ciay, Lexington, Ky. 
merican Tract Society Building, New York. | Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 
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2008 Auditors, 





AUXILIARY STATES. 
President. Member National Executive Committee 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
CoLornapno, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Coilins. 
Connecticut, Mrs, Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8. Cranston, Newport. 
Distr. oF CoLumBga, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 

GrorGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLrNo1s, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
INDIANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 
Iowa, Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 
Kansa8, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 
KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 

Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. | 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 


Miss Catherine M. Flemming, | 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington. | 





Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 

Mrs. A. C. Wait, Lincoln. 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 

Covirigton. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 

Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 

Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N. Fulton Av., Balt 

Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St., 
Grand Rapids. 

Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 
| 


LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 

MAIN», Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M, Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


Minneapolis. 
Mississivri, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 
MIssouRI, 
MonTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. « Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 
New HAMPpsH IRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. Mrs. Ida E. Everett, Franklin Falls. 
NEw JERSEY, Mrs. M,G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
NEw MEXIco, Mrs, J. R. MeFie, Santa Fe. Miss C. Fields, 1195S. Walter St., Albuquerque. 
New York, Mrs. M, W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
Nortu_DAKoraA, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. Mrs. J. 5. Kemp, Galesburg. 
Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Lucie C. Harmon, Toledo. 
OneGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs, A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., 
Providence, 
$8. CAROLINA, Mrs, Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Sourn DAKorTA, Mrs, Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 
Uran, Mrs. E. 58. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 
Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Av., St. Louis 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 


A. M. Griffin, 196 Carpenter St., Providence 





Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS : 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. tol P.M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.80 P, M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


De Cut this advertisement out for 
refer2nce. 

















VERMONT, Hon. C, D. Spencer, Wilmington. Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 

“WASHINGTON, Mrs, L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. Sist St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 

Wear ViIrGinia, Mra. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 

Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 
Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman. 





THE NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION, 
New York, JANUARY 16, 1903. | 

Dear Suffrage The approaching Convention of the National American | 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in New Orleans from March 19 to 25, in- 
clusive. Iam writing this letter to urge all readers of the JournNAL to bring what- 
ever personal influence they may have, to bear upon friends going South for the win- 
ter andspring months, to make New Orleans and vicinity their headquarters, and to 
attend in person the Convention when it assembles in March. 

New Orleans equals in climate any of our Southern States, and adds to this the 
charm of a cosmopolitanism which gives it a unique position among the cities of the 
United States. Mardi Gras, which completes a week of carnival! gaiety, falls this 
year on Feb, 25, and Americans who can afford to do so should not miss this oppor- 
tunity to see the finest spectacular street pageants and balls that the world knows. 
The French Opera, which enters so largely into social life of the city, is reported 
this year to hawe an unusually good troupe. These special features, added to the at- 
tractions of & first-class city, make a splendid winter resort for travellers in search of 
milder climates and still wishing to enjoy the diversions of city life. 

Within two or three hours’ travel from New Orleans are the Gulf resorts, attrac- 
tive to visitors in need of the bracing effect of salt air with the added diversions of 
good fishing and sailing; on the other hand the Pine Woods of St. Tammany’s Parish, 
twenty miles across Lake Pontchartrain, and of which Covington is the main resort, 
offer, from their location in what is known as the ozone belt, health-giving qualities 
second to none in the United States. 

To our suffrage friends I would say that New Orleans is largely the centre from 
which public opinion is formed for the Southwest, due to her press being largely its 
reading medium, A Convention which in numbers and personnel should fail to give 
a proper estimate of the influence of our Association will have a contrary effect from 
that which we desire to produce; and to the individual loyalty of our members and 
sympathizers I appeal for a large and representative attendance, 

A rate of one and one-third fare has been secured from the railroads, and lvcal 
pressure has been brought to bear to influence the railroads in the Southern country 
to give a one-fare rate over their lines, in order vot only to benefit visitors from dis- 
tant points, but to rally our Southern suffragists, and perfect organization in the 
Southern States. I hope within the next few weeks to give a list of hotels and board- 
ing-houses, with rates. 

One of the most disappointing aspects for workers iu the suffrage movement has 
been the failure of the mass of women to recognize their debt to the cause which has 
brought to them social, industrial and educational privileges, with their accompanying 
benefits. In happy contrast to this spirit is the following extract from a letter re- 
ceived from a California woman. If onetenth of our women in simple membership 
would show this spirit of gratitude, how empty would be the accusation of both friend 
and foe to-day that our movement is too much of a minority movement to gain rec- 
ognition for the truth of its principles! 

‘*Will you kindly inform me where to send $50 that I may become a life member 
of the Woman Suffrage Association? I am under the impression that that sum will 
make me one, For years I have been a teacher in a San Francisco High School, 
drawing the same salary as the men in that and other San Francisco High Schools 
who occupied corresponding positions, and I feel I owe a higher salary to the woman 
suffragists indirectly, since, but for their work, all women would be working for much 
smaller salaries and wages than we are. The least I should do is to give my mite 
towards supporting the National organization.’’ 

The printing of a second issue of suffrage stamps without the cost necessary in the 
first issue for design and die enables us to offer them at the following rates: 

100 for 30 cents 
50 for 15 cents 
25 for 10 cents. 


Friends e 


Suffragists are requested to use them in all private correspondence. It is a method 
of propaganda which every one of us can put into effect, bearing in mind that its 
purpose is to provoke inquiry, inquiry leading to investigation, and investigation 
almost invariably meaning conversion. 
Cordially and fraternally yours, 
KATE M. Gorpon, Nat. Cor. Sec. 


























FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST, 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bosto: 

A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum,. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, Presiden’. 








improvement of the paper, and the promotioa 
HarrioT T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 





of the principles which it advocates. 


ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


(HAND MADE), 
ALSO FOR 
Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 
Bread Trenchers, Linen Chests, 
Table Tops, Etc., 


Ornamented by Pyrography, with mottoes 
and decorative designs. Address 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS, 
20 Central Avenue, 


TOMPKINSVILLE, N. Y. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 








Trace Marks 
Desicns 

CopyYRiGHTS &c. 

Angone sending a sketch and Geseription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly contidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Targest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2¢2rosd~=. New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington. D. C. 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman. 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year 
Send for specimen copy 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 


Georgia and the Carolinay 


Californi ex1co 
and All inter 














Boston and Florida. 


‘ THE SOUTHERN'S PALM LIMITED 
Between Nea York City and St. Augustine, Fla, 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 








Direct Koute to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, $. 6, 


Dining-Cars on _all Through Trains. Excursion 
Tickets now onsale. For fullinformation apply te 
GEORGE C, DANIELS, N. E. P. A., 
228 Washington street, Boston, 
Ticket Offices 271 and 1185 Broadway, A, S. 
Thweatt, E. P. A., 1185 Broadway, New York City. 
H. Hardwick. G. P. A,, Washington, Lb. G 
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| to build up the State. Idaho bas no his- 
torical society, and it seemed likely that 
many of its most valuable records were 
destined to pass away with the old men 
and women of the pioneer days. The 
first and second district Federations of the 
women’s clubs have taken up the matter 
and formed a Federation Historical Com- 
mittee, and each club in the State has 
been asked to appoint a cummittee to 
assist in the work. F. M. A. 


“WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at Water- 
town, on Jan. 14, was largely occupied 
with the welfare of children. Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, of the Consumers’ League, 
spoke on ‘*'The Present Rapid Growth of 
Child Labor in the United States.’ She 
said it was a great and growing naticnal 
problem. Robert A. Woods, of the South 
End House, Boston, described ‘‘Industrial 
Conditions in Boston,’ and told of the 
efforts to provide the tenement-house dis- 
tricts with public baths, playgrounds, 
gymnasiums, opportunities of industrial 
training, and of uplifting social inter- 
course. As @ result of such work there 
has been a distinct falling off in juvenile 
arrests during the past two years. A 
sketch of the State care vf dependent and 
delinquent children during the past fifty 
years in Massachusetts was given by Miss 
Elizabeth C. Putnam. In regard to the 
present situation, Miss Putnam said: 

M issachusetts bas now no large State 
institutions for her dependent children, 
Nearly all the children up to twelve years, 
and some thirteen years of age, are board- 
ed out in private families until able to 
earn their own living, and are visited and 


-_—-- — 


WOMEN IN ART. 


Mrs. Vinnie Ream Hoxie of St. Paul 
has been invited by the trustees of Cornell 
University to make a life size statue of 
Ezra Cornell. Mrs. Hoxie, in accepting 


only stipulated that the University should 
provide a suitable site for the statue, 
This, of course, is assured. The statue 
will be modelled largely after a clay bust 
made by Mrs. Hoxie, then Miss Ream, 
from numerous personal sittings. Mrs. 


coln now in the rotunda of the National 
Capitol. ‘The present undertaking is 
largely the result of efforts made by Ed- 
| ward A. Wagener, '76, of Denver, Col. 





cared for by the State Board of Charity in | —_—__.0e — 
whose custody they are. The lyman and wes, wIpDRINGTON ON “INDIRECT IN- 
Industrial schools have adopted a similar FLUENCE.” 


Mrs. Percy Widdrington, at the recent 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts W. 
8. A,, discussed the question whether, in 
the exertion of women’s influence upon 
public affairs, direct or indirect methods 
are best. 

Mrs. Widdrington drew a forcible con- 
trast between the direct intluence of the 
one thousand women who are uow serving 
ov boards of Poor Law Guardiaus in Eng- 
land, and the indirect influence of women 
in the British War Office. She said: 
**Where women’s influence is indirect, it 
is exerted through their sex, vot through 


plan for their younger girls and boys. 

We now have to note the progress, even 
within these two schools, towards greater 
liberty of the individual and more intelli- 
gent training for life outside, In place of 
one great congregate school, we find eight 
separate households at the Boys’ School at 
Westborough, and a separate branch at 
Berlin for the little boys of thirteen years 
or under, In place of yards enclosed by 
high walls, the boys now play baseball 
and football in the open fields, and go to 
and from a central schoolhouse. In place 
of the old-fashioned uniform which I re- 
member as distinguishing asylum ‘‘or- 
phans”’ in our city, and which made the 
girls from Lancaster noticeable in the 
stree's by their little red and black 
checked shawls, has come the avoidance | their humanity. The women Pour Law 
of such class distinctions, and the training | Guardians have been elected by the votes 
of the girls to cut and make most of their | ,¢ men and women, in an open and 
own clothes, with a reasonable regard to| |. ‘ ; ; 
prevailing customs. And when earning | **taightforward way. ‘Ihe influence that 
their livivg, instead of being visited by | they have on the boards is in virtue of 
agents who attended all the court cases | their humanity, and it has been almost in- 
and visited all the boys, we find the girls variably for good, It is an influence hu- 
assigned as a rule to local visitors, who | mane, educative, wise, and economical, 
are able to extend to them many little in Gusti patt " 
kindnesses, and to save them from many = Weaes Vee Se nye 
dangers known only to residents of the | benored. 

“Contrast with this the ‘petticoat influ- 
ence’ in the War Office. The War Office 


place. 

Mrs. Anna T, Bush is chairman of the | is more abused, and deserves it more, 
Legislative Committee of the Massachu- | than any other department of the British 
setts State Federation. leas teal It is denounced by Tories 








and Liberals alike, because it is always 
putting the worst people into positions, 
and is full of every sort of jobbery. It is 
here that ‘petticoat government’ is strong- 
est. An army man said, ‘When Lord 
Kitchener promotes a man, we know it is 
because he deserves it; but when Lord 
Roberts does it, we know it is because 
Lady Roberts has told him to, and he 
has to.’ 

“There is no such thing as keeping 
women out of politics if they are deter- 
mined to go in—not even in Turkey. The 
only question is, Shali their intluence be 
open, honorable, direct and for good; or 
shall it be indirect, secret, irresponsible, — 
at least occasionally bad, and sometimes 
disgraceful? Shall women come into pub- 
lic affairs by creeping up the back stairs, 
or shall they enter by the front door?” 


; : ' | 
Ata recent meeting of the New Eng- | 


land Women’s Club, Mrs. Percy Widdring- 
ton, of England, spoke on ‘Liberty, 
E qulity and Brotherhood,” detining dif- 
ferent conceptions of freedom. ‘he true 
one, she said, was full opportunity for de 
velopment of the individual’s powers, in- 
suring the growth and harmony of his 
material and spiritual nature. 


After holding its meetings in Wesleyan 
Halli for more than thirty-two years, the 
Ladies’ Physiological Institute of Boston 
came together this week in Woolson Hall, 
in the New Century Building. 

At the meeting of the Woman's Club of 
Waltham, Mass., Jan. 16, Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell gave ‘‘Reminiscences of Lucy 


Stone.’ satin 


= , : KANSAS GRANGE FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
California clubwomen are working for 


the establishment of a children’s court. 
In San Francisco representatives of the 
State Federation have been going twice a 
week for the past three months to one of 
the four principal police courts and taking 
notes of the number of children brought 
before the magistrates, their cases being 
heard among those of old and hardened 
criminals, It is expected that the report 
of this committee will go far toward influ- 
encing legislation in the children’s behalf. 





——-_- — 





The following resolution favoring wom- 
an suffrage was passed by the Kansas State 
Grange, Dec. 12, 1901, by a very large ma- 
jority: 

Whereas, The Order of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry is the first organization to recog- 
nize the equality of women, and 

Whereas, The National Grange in its 
last annual session declared for the en- 
franchisement of women, and 

Whereas, We feel that each State should 
further the action of the National Grange 
by hearty cuéperation, therefore be it 

Resolved: That the Kansas State Grange, 
of 1902, respectfully petition the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Kansas of 1901—1903 
to support the bill which will be present- 
ed to said Legislature, giving to women 
the right to vote for President of the 
United States in 1904. 





The Chicago Woman’s Club has estab 
lished the custom of opening its club- 
house on Sunday afternoon to any women 
known to the members who have ‘nothing 
else to do, or who have a desire to sit 
down, drink a cup of tea, and be comfort- 





able.’’ For some time the-clubhouse has —_— 
been open on Sundays for young women STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
employed during the week. Usually ni 

there is an informal talk, some music or COLORADO. 


other entertainment. 

The three lectures on Scottish Fiction 
to be given at the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of Boston, by Pro- 
fessor E. Charlton Black, began last Thurs- 
day afternoon with ‘Stevenson.’ ‘‘Bar- 
rie,’’ and ‘*The Influence and Character of 
Scott’s Writings,’’ will be considered on 
Feb. 5 and 26. Prof. Black was prevented 
from giving his first lecture on Jan, 8, as 
announced, and has decided to conclude 
with Scott instead of beginning with him, 


Senator Bailey has introduced in the 
Colorado Senate several bills concerning 
the care of delinquent children, courts of 
trial for them, and reénforcing the com- 
pulsory school law. The Colorado Wo- 
man Suffrage Association has appointed a 
legislative committee to look after all 
measures relating to women and children. 


_o- 

MISSOURI. 

Mr. Gillespie has introduced in the Mis- 
souri House of Representatives a bill re- 
lating to married women. It provides 
that ‘‘all real estate and personal prop- 
erty, including rights in action, belonging 





Clubwomen of Idaho are interesting 
themselves in securing historical data and 
material from pioneers who have helped 





the commission, declined any pay, and | 


Hoxie carved the marble statue of Lin- | 


to any woman at her marriage, or which 
may have come tv her during coverture, 
or be due as wages of her separate labor, 
or has grown out of any violation of her 
personal rights, shall, together with all 
income, increase and profits thereof, be 
and remain her separate property and un- 
der her sole control, and shal! not be lia- 
ble to be taken by any process of law for 
the debts of her husband.”’ 


=_- —_— 


| MONTANA. 

The Montana Legislature has refused to 
submit the equal suffrage amendment to 
the voters. 


-_-—- 


. 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


— 


A meeting of the Boston E. S. A. for 
Good Govervment, in charge of the com- 
mittee on Peace and Arbitration, was 
held at 6 Marlboro St., Jan. 21. Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead presided, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale spoke on ‘Why We Do Not 
Need a Large Navy,’’ aud Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham on ‘*The Bloch Mu- 
'seum.’’ The meeting was of much in- 
terest, 





ATTLEBORO.—Mrs. Abby Morten Diaz 


addressed the League on the afternoon of | 


Jan. 19 in Golden Star Hall. She also 
read from her book, “From Bybury to 
| Beacon Street.’’ Members of the Attle- 
boro Federation of Women’s Clubs were 
present by special invitation. The host- 
ess was Mrs. Henry D., 
assistant hostesses Miss Lucy C. Sweet, 
Mrs. Mary Walker, Mrs. Flora F, Grant, 
Mrs, E. T. Grey, and Mrs. Minnie Inman, 


WARREN.—In response to the sugges- 
tion of Mrs. Page and Mrs, Parker, who 
visited Warren some weeks ago, a meeting 
of those interested in studying John Stuart 
Mill's *Subjection of Women’ was ca'led 
for last Saturday afternoon, Twelve wom- 
en responded to theinvitation, mostof them 
signifying their willingness to join the 
League. Mrs. Phoebe Stune Beeman presid- 
ed, and her ideas and suggestions were all 
ofakind to make the meeting interesting. 
A general discussivn followed the reading, 
and the money question came largely to 





the front, as several speakers mentioned 
men who absolutely refused to allow their 
wives to carry money, and called them to 
account for every cent expended, when 
money was given them to use for specified 
objects. Two or three interesting articles 
were read, and plans were discussed for 
future meetings. It is proposed to hold 
these meetings monthiy, and the member- 
ship is expected to increase, as several 
who meant to be present were unable to 
attend last week. All the women who 
came expressed much satisfaction, and a 
desire to be at the next gathering. 
JuLia M. Hircucock. 





THE DRAMA 


CASTLE SQUARE.—A revival of the naval 
drama ‘*The Ensign,’ by William Ha 
worth, will make the attraction the com- 
ing week. The dramatic stock company 
originally formed for the Castle Square 
Theatre made a distinguished success in 
this play, and the present members will 
maintain the standard, Elaborate scenic 
and mechanical effects in ‘**The Ensign” 
will be fully improved,and new actors will 
be added. “The Ensign’ appeals to an 
American audience, and will ensure a 
hearty response, Chocolate bonbons will 
be given at the Monday matinée. 


GRAND OPERA House.—Joseph Santly, 
ten years old, is the star of ‘A Boy of the 
Streets,’’ by Charles T. Vincent,to be pre- 
sented at the Boston Grand Opera House 
next week. He comes from a famiiy of 


actors. He began as a child in arms in 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy.” In ‘The 
Price of Honor’ this season he made 


such a big hit that ‘‘A Boy of the Streets”’ 
was written for him. Matinées Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont HKuilding So ton, Yass 





FULLY FURNISHED 
HOUSE to LET 4t 310 Marlborough St. 
Nice order. Apply to BOSTON 
5. G.T.. P.O. Box 5350, Boston. 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB—Mon- 
day, Jan 26,3,P.M. Education Committee Dr. 
Jaggarof Harvard University, willspeak on “The 
Destruction of Saint Pierre,” with stereopticon 
illustrations. 





LIBRARY WORK is wanted by a woman 
who has had six years’ experience; has worked 
in the Boston Public Library aud the Atbenwum; 
catalogued and classified the town library of 
Shirley, Mass.; was librarian at Plymouth, Mass., 
and there catalogued the Lowell Library of 4,000 
law books. Has also catalogued a number of 
private libraries, including that of Miss Katha- 
rine P. Loring, Pride’s Crossing, Mass. Refers to 
Mr. L. L. Ward of the Boston Public Library. 
Address Miss ANNIE BRooKs Brow’, 148 Worces- 
ter Street, Boston. 





HOUSEWORK.—A young Armenian wants a 
ylace where he can do housework and “chores,” 
ndoors or out, in the mornings and evenings, to 
pay for his board, and attend a public school dur- 
ng the day. If he cannot find such an oppor- 
tunity, he would give his whole time, in a place 
where he could receive English lessons and mod 
erate wages. Address Y, MANOUKIAN, 342 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. 





HOUSEWORK —Amenian young man with 
good recommendations and able to speak 5 
jish, wants to do housework. Has experience in 
cleaning and simple cooking. Address MARTIN 
TERZIAN. care John Shamlian, 1222 Washington 
St., Boston. 





Merritt, and the | 


WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,°99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb, Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 50 cents for 
sample (half price). Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Til. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 
is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
a and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shin fe mill, ete. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)] »aid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 





BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Svld subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
Sor Booklet. Ag’ta wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Saccessor« to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


THE AUSTRALIAN 175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON, 


Woman’s Sphere, eictaiee calecmine 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vina . 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate tv 
the International Woman Suffrage Cov 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 





—- 
Scholarships of 350 per year. (The whole ex 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to tinish and furnish 
rooms already »Janned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost. at 
least, $20,000, The greater p«rt of the work could 
be done by students. and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies wo raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 











The Gilman School 


American men and women who wish to 


keep ip touch with what is happening ip for Girls Also Called 


the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of | 7 
Australia and New Zealand, can do so by | ‘The Cambridge School 


sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 
to WomMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, t: 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 





Resident pupils, $1,000, 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, 
Cambridge, Mass. 








FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Adcdress 


Mrs. Aylott. 49 Rutland St., Boston, 














For GLOVES ana NECKWEAR 


ALL OCCASIONS, 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


144 Tremont Street. 


for do not fail to visit 














INTERNATIONAL REPORTS, 

The printed minutes and reports of the International Woman Suffrage Conference 
are now ready for distribution. It has been decided by the International Committee 
that no copies shall be given away in the United States, About 250 will be sent free 
to foreign correspondents who aided in preparing the reports. It is hoped that a 
sufficient number of copies may be sold in the United States to pay for printing the 
whole edition. Many of these reports have been translated into English since the 
Conference, and are printed now for the first time. Suffrage Clubs are especially 
urged to purchase. Many of the reports of foreign countries contain curious and 
interesting facts, and will form entertaining numbers as readings upon the club pro- 
gram. All suffragists who wish to keep well informed concerning the woman question 
should possess themselves of these reports. The information presented is exceedingly 
valuable, and decidedly broadening in its influence. 

The price is 50 cents, postage paid. The books are well worth the money, as they 
represent the first effort to secure a comparative status of women throughout the 
world. CARRIE CuaPpMAN Catr, Seec’y International Committee, 

2008 American Tract Society Building, New York, 





THE NEW SUFFRAGE STAMP, 

In accordance with the plan of work adopted at the last National Woman Suffrage 
Convention, asaffrage stamp has been issued,representative of our cause and its growth, 

The issuing of the suffrage stamp was made at the suggestion of the French Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, which recommended its use as a valuable educational 
medium for the presentation of our cause to all classes of society. The French Na- 
tional stamp represents a woman holding a tablet upon which is inscribed ‘*The 
Rights of Man.’’ The French suffrage stamp wittily and successfully duplicates 
this by a man holding a tablet upon which is inscribed **The Rights of Woman.’’ 

In the stamp adopted by our Association, the college woman, as the type of the 
new woman, holds a tablet upon which is inscribed: ‘In Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho, women vote on equal terms with men.’’ It is hoped, by diffusing more 
generally the knowledge that in four States of the Union women have equal rights 
with men, to educate the public to the fact that none of the dire prophecies of our 
opponents have been realized, but that, on the contrary, this recognition of woman's 
individuality, with its accompanying responsibilities, has’ raised the standard of wo- 
manhood, and made women a direct influence and power in the improvement of prac- 
tical politics. All suffrage sympathizers are urged, therefore, to use in their personal 
correspondence this little stamp, and thereby to enlarge its field for propaganda 
purposes. The stamps can be secured from the National Headquarters, 2008 American 
Tract Society Building, New York City, price, 25 stamps for 20 cents, 50 stamps for 
30 cents, 100 stamps for 50 cents, KATE M, Gorpon, Cor, Sec. N. A. W. S. A. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters 2,008 American Tract 
Society Buildiog, New York City, or will be sent post-paid ou receipt of price : 


For 25 cents each: 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy, 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 
Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 


For 20 cents each: 
Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). . 


For 15 cents each:, 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C, Fales. 





Manual for Club. 
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